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alae annie ean: 
SKILLED HELP WILL PUT YOU IN 


“How about the Uzzells? Perhaps they can tell me what’s wrong. I 
hear their specialty is beginners and writers in trouble.” You have such 
thoughts? OK. Act upon them. Listen: 


This week a leading New York agent asks us to teach two of his promising 
young clients how to plot. A woman author in Virginia writes that another 
outstanding New York agency will not undertake to sell her novel until she has 
consulted us about improving the book’s structure. A selling author wants us 


to go over one of her scripts before her agent visits her. Her agent approves. 


What are you waiting for? We don’t promise overnight fame and 
fortune; but we do promise the truth, sympathy with what you’re attempting, 
the constructive advice you need. Agents, editors, publishers, professors, 


authors know we give these things and send their writing friemds to us. 


When the time comes for you to choose your critic or teacher, consider 
the following facts about us. Thomas H. Uzzell: Former fiction editor of 
Collier's; author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post and many other slicks; 
instructor in fiction writing for ten years at New York University. Camelia 
W. Uzzell: Instructor in fiction writing at Alma College, Michigan, and at New 
York University; collaborator on a long list of novels, fact books, stories, 
articles. Brent Ashabranner. Former student of THU; author of over 100 
published stories and articles; editorial advisor, Bantam Books; instructor in 
fiction writing, Oklahoma A. & M. Gollege. 


WRITE TO US 


Write to us and ask for our free “Literary Services” pamphlet, which tells 
our story and contains helpful advice from outstanding writers who had their 
beginnings with us. If you want to make a fast start, let us see one of your 
manuscripts for an editorial appraisal (opinion of salability or not, why, and 
what to do about it). The fee is $5 for manuscripts of 5,000 words or less, 
fact or fiction; additional words, $1 per thousand. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Fiction: This famous course we have offered privately 
by mail and in colleges for twenty-five years. If you know your weakness is 
plotting, you should inquire about this training. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER CAMELIA W. UZZELL OKLAHOMA 
BRENT ASHABRANNER 























A Newspaper Stringer Speaks 
Sir: 

For six years I was a “stringer” and didn’t 
know it! Out here in the far West, we call it 
local correspondent, as Reinhart Wessing men- 
tioned secondly in his excellent article in W. D., 
March, 1955. 

For training in any writing field, local cor- 
respondent work is one of the most enlightening 
as well as intriguing jobs in the world! There’s 
no description to fit the first thrill of seeing your 
work in print. During my six years as a stringer, 
I never recovered from that thrill and the feel- 
ing of having done a worthwhile community job. 

However, I’ve a “bone to pick” with Mr. 
Wessing. Perhaps it occurs more frequently in 
his area, but in southern California the average 
newspaper seldom remunerates the correspond- 
ent’s efforts with a bonus. We receive one dollar 
for every picture printed with our items or with 
a cut line only below it. 

The other part of that “bone” is that I do not 
agree with his statement about not attending 
city council or school board meetings: “To be a 
good stringer he will not miss one of those city 
council or school board meetings. Comes a par- 
ticular night (let’s take city council meeting for 
example) when something is suddenly and unex- 
pectedly dropped into that meeting. It might 
have been presented from the lobby (citizens at- 
tending the meeting). Perhaps it was something 
that councilmen had hoped wouldn’t be brought 
to the attention of the public (and yet should 
be). It’s written into the records, yes, and any 
stringer has the right to read those records, but 
being there on the spot hearing everything your- 
self is the vital point! Now if that stringer had 
not attended the meeting and later received the 
news from some reliable city official or recording 
secretary, it could very possibly be that no men- 
tion would be made of the unexpected incident.” 

I say, be there! Get the news straight as you 
hear it and see it! 

This stringer would like to bring out emphat- 
ically the importance of gaining the confidence 
of citizens in your community. It’s a “must” for 
the local correspondent. Tips from those sources 
might, and sometimes do, turn into neat little 
scoops.By gaining confidence, I mean proving to 
those who tip you off to some news item or 
feature story that you will under no circum- 
stances reveal the source from which you re- 
ceived that tip. 

While seeking your news, begin immediately 
to acquaint yourself with storekeepers, gas at- 
tendants and the like. Drop into stores and 


Does your MS say 
“Attention, please”? 
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Use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Corrasable is one of the best literary 
agents you can use; it invests your work 
with the neatness and authority that 
command readership. No matter if you're 
no great shakes as a typist. Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond erases without a trace. 
Just a flick of a pencil eraser and it's 
clean as a whistle—not even a shadow to 
suggest "correction, please.” 


Your stationer will be glad to show you 
Corrasable in action . . . or send 10¢ for 
a generous sample, enough for a 5000- 
word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 








EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-6—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street 
City. 





State 














Tue Warter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50 


the year. Vol. 35, No. 5. 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
























offices (like rea} estate). If you’re in a small 
town the drugstore fountain is an excellent means 
of bits of news, plus meeting people informally. 

When I quit being a stringer, the city engineer 
of the community in which I’d been working, 
and who was difficult to approach for news, 
commented: “We'll miss you, Bettie. You’re the 
first person in this town who really dug for facts 
and presented them thoroughly and fairly.” To 
me that was the highest compliment. 

Mr. Wessing is so right when he says that 
those who aspire to write fiction would do well 
to be a stringer. Name one well-known writer 
who at some time has not written for a news- 
paper! It’s an eye-opener. Amazing how your 
writing form changes for the better. And if ever 
there was a field to abet one’s self-confidence— 
news work is it! You don’t need a psychiatrist 
to overcome shyness. Just be a stringer for some 
good newspaper. “You meet such interesting 
people!” 

Before becoming a stringer (I was 41 years old 
and had not one jot of journalistic training) I 
was scared out of my wits to be in company with 
men only! The scare was shortly unscared when 
I attended council meetings in a city where I 
was the only female there. 

So be a stringer! Plunge in! 

Thank you, Mr. Wessing, for “learning me” 
I was a stringer! 


Bettiz Woop, 
707 Spurgeon St., Apt. H, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Law School Honors Lengel 
Sir: 


William C. Lengel, author and editor, was 
recently honored by the Alumni Association of 
the University of Kansas City at its Washington 
Day banquet. 

Lengel, who refers to himself as a fugitive 
from the law, is perhaps known to more writers 
than any other editor today. His career behind 
the editorial desk in New York got started when 
he became chief editorial associate of the great 
Ray Long at Cosmopolitan during the years 
when the world’s foremost writers were being 
brought to its pages. 

Lengel went on to become the European rep- 
resentative for all the Hearst magazines, acquir- 
ing manuscripts from such classic writers as 
Somerset Maugham, Robert Hichens, Rebecca 
West, Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, and John 
Galsworthy. 

During his busy editorial career, Lengel has 
had three of his plays produced and five novels 
published. His short stories and articles have 
appeared in nearly every important magazine 
in the country. 

Some six years ago Lengel launched for 
Fawcett Publications its line of Gold Medal 
Books, paper-covered originals to sell for 25c, 
and which revolutionized the book-publishing 
business. 





2 





Of the thousands who know Lengel personally, 
few realize that besides being an outstanding 
editor and sympathetic guide to budding literary 
talent, he holds a bachelor of law degree from 
the University of Kansas City, which is now 
honoring him in “recognition of his fine work.” 

Fawcett PuBLicaTions, 
67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Another Teen-Age Book Market 
Sir: 

We are especially interested in non-fiction, but 
also in any kind of good story. 

Although teen-age fiction is not the place for 
experimental writing of the extremes of realism, 
the standards of good writing that apply to adult 
books are equally applicable to teen-age fiction. 
Vocabulary need not be simplified—most teen- 
agers know how to use a dictionary. 

We do not want sensational plots, cardboard 
characters, poor writing generally. We give roy- 
alty contracts by arrangement with the author. 

Trupy Feiss, 

Children’s Book Department, 

Coward McCann, Inc., 

210 Madison Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 
e Last month Writer’s Digest ran an article on 
writing the teen-age novel, with a market list 
in the field. The above is a market which came 
in after deadline.—Ed. 


It’s On Top 
Sir: 

I was very much interested in your paragraph 
starting, “How about TV gags?” on page 67 of 
your current issue. 

I’m just wondering how far over our present 
weekly circulation of three million we have to 
go before we move up in your estimation from 
being among “the smaller magazines” to “top 
magazines.” 

MERRILL PANITT, 

Managing Editor, TV Guide, 

400 N. Broad Street, 

Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
¢ Apologies to big-time, booming TV Guide. 
It is printed in 32 sectional editions around the 
country.—Ed. 


Whence The Chef’s Hat? 
Sir: 

Does anybody happen to know anything about 
chef's hats? Chefs wear the funniest-looking 
head-gear, probably for some sensible reason 
passed down out of antiquity. I am trying to 
reach this antiquity for a short article. Clues, 
anyone? 

J. W. McLean, 
481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Canada 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers 
now enjoying those greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at 
someone else. They did what you should be doing — found out what they had, learned 
how to make the most of it. It wasn’t luck —it was intelligent planning that led them 
into those green pastures. 

Some of the authors whose recent checks you see above had made a few scattered 
sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me —all realized that their haphazard 
method was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their 
talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
I , or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 















he perfect book for 
‘anyone who writes, talks, 
or thinks—the famous 


| ROGET'S | 


INTERNATIONAL 
THESAURUS 


Now in its 68th year as an 
indispensable reference book 
$4.50 at all bookstores 
Send for Free Brochure to 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
Dept. WD, 432 4th Ave., New York 16 








WRITERS: 


Can you take it? Sometimes the truth hurts. If you 
want honest, competent criticism by critics with the neces- 
sary know-how, send us your stories. If they can be sold, 
we'll help you sell them; if not, we'll tell you why. Rates: 
One dollar per M; five dollars minimum. 


AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC 
(Marion Silk, Director) 
G. P. ©. Box 590 Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


$ Find out today about MODERN ROMANCES §$ 

$ new and continuous "Cash Prize Point System" g 
... drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 

$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 








NEW 
YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Writing Conference 
JUNE 20— JULY 29 
WORKSHOP IN FICTION: Frederick Buechner 
STUDY OF POETRY: Oscar Williams 
Weekly discussions led by distin- 


guished editors, publishers, and 
literary agents. 


For Information Write for Bulletin B to 


Admissions Office 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
100 Washington Square East 
New York 3, N. Y. 

















Illinois Writer’s Club 
Sir: 
The Jacksonville Professional Writers Group 
has a limited opening for new members. 
Attendance at meetings is required, and any 
prospective members are urged to write or con- 
tact the person below for information. 
Ray BROEKEL, 
Chairman, J. P. W. G., 
1051 Grove, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
e We plan to run a column on writers’ clubs 
desiring new members in a coming issue. Will 
any group wishing to be included please send 
me all information ?—Ed. 


Salaam 
Sir: 

A salaam to Hannah Smith for “Scheherazade 
Had Her Methods” in the March issue. 

To a beginner who has yet to see her printed 
by-line, this is one of the most down-to-earth 
articles I’ve read and well “worth turning to 
page 84 for.” 

I am digesting it, between keeping house (two 
boys) and holding an office job, and I’ll do it 
even if I have to eat it piece-meal right out of 
the W. D. 

Auice C. Lez, 
1460 South Sixth East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Stars Went Down 
Sir: 

Do any old-timer writers or editors remember 
Charles Taylor, who was editor and publisher 
at the age of sixteen in Michigan and made his 
own printing press? This great man, direct de- 
scendant of Zachary Taylor, is here in L.A., in 
ill health and almost penniless. He made and 
lost three fortunes in his life, gave much of it 
away. He found gold in Alaska, owned a fishing 
fleet in Baja, California, leased hundreds of 
miles of concession from the Mexican govern- 
ment at the time of the revolution, visited Pancho 
Villa, knew presidents personally—I could go on 
and on. 

Jack London was writing his fabulous life 
story, before death interrupted. This great man 
has placed history books in many of our state 
libraries, and the volumes I have seen are master- 
pieces. Mr. Taylor is crippled with rheumatism 
and outside of his young wife (an English 
model, who lived through the blitz of London) 
he has little to show of his past fame and fortune. 
He is desirous of setting up another press, and his 
hopes, in view of his suffering, denote great 
courage. If any reader remembers Mr. Taylor, 
who was born in Ohio— this is his address— 
Armondale Hotel, 748 So. Flower St., this city. 
Lorne BAKER, 
244 S. Olive St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Movie Market 


Sir: 

Several Independent Producers who use the 
facilities of Capital Film Studios are planning 
to produce full length mystery features here 
within the coming months if suitable story ma- 
terial can be found at a reasonable price. 

These are to be B pictures, which means not 
only must the script be available at a nominal 
price but the story must lend itself to a very 
tight production budget. In general, all of the 
following factors must be met to a reasonable 
degree: 

1. The story must move—with plenty of 
action, suspense and romantic interest. 

2. Interior action should be limited to a few 
relatively simple sets. This limitation applies 
primarily to sequences which involve lip-synch 
dialogue and does not limit a reasonable number 
of silent location interiors. 

3. Exterior sequences should involve a mini- 
mum of dialogue. 

4. The total cast should be relatively small. 
There should be no exacting parts which demand 
pre-eminent talent. 

5. The story should lend itself to production 
in the Washington area. That does not mean, 
however, that the story must be set in the 
Nation’s Capital. This area offers a remarkably 
varied locale—from the River Waterfront to the 
Heights of Georgetown, to a Byzantine Mosque. 
And, of course, there’s the Virginia Hunt 
Country, the Maryland Tidewater and the many 
old-world, tree-lined streets of Washington. 

We can consider only works which have al- 
ready been published. A long short story or 
novelette would probably best suit our purposes, 
though we will certainly be happy to consider 
published novels. 

Payment for motion picture and _ television 
rights will be on the following basis: for a 
twelve months option, $500.00; upon final ac- 
ceptance, an additional $1,000.00. 

In the case of authors of well-established 
reputation, we would consider an additional 
royalty based upon percentage of the gross profit. 

We will make our own arrangements for 
motion picture adaptation, except in the case of 
writers who have screen credits. In such in- 
stances, there would, of course, be an extra pay- 
ment for the shooting script. 


F. Witxtiam Hart, 
Capital Film Studios, 
105 11th St. S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 


Free Criticism And Peanut Pay 
Sir: 

We're interested in receiving fiction—up to 
5000 words, and poetry and verse, without re- 
striction as to length. Articles, perhaps, but we 
should be queried on this first. 








UICKLY SELLS 
TWO SHORT STORIES 

“I sold two short stories which 
paid for my N.1.A. course and a 
typewriter. But nothing can A 
for the help N.1.A. training s 
given me in overcoming the inertia 
which sits down with me at my 
typewriter and keeps me from get- 
ting started. Those regular assign- 
ments, coming with the inevita- 
bility of home runs at a Yankee 
game, have produced _results.’’— 
Samuel K. Ward, 364 W. 26th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


‘“‘How do | get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
.. . HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” 
Remember, too, there is no age limit in the 
writing profession. Conspicuous success has come 
to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.”? Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method 
is today <n gen | men and women of all ages to develop 
their writing talent . . . helping them gain their first little 
checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write By Writing 


The owsgager Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. ere your talents oe under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. 1 N.1.A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you work on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it. 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine rejects a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N.I.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrirer’s Dicest. 


Mr. 
Mrs. ee ee ee er eee eT Tt 
Miss 


Address 


Mh okass pee tener Zone.... State 


© Check here if Veteran 7-D-565 











Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 






















Payment is upon publication, at the following 
rates: 

Prose: $2.00 per page, as it appears in Venture. 

Poetry: From $2.50 to $7.50 per poem; $1.00 
for verse used as spots. 

Venture uses no form rejection slips, but com- 
ments upon each piece separately in the hope 
that it may be of some assistance to the writer. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the above address, 
and must include a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope for return. 

Joseru J. FriepMan, 
Venture, 

35 West 64th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Postage Problem 
Sir: 

The article by Gerd Holborn was enlightening. 
However Mr. Holborn left out the most vital 
piece of information. 

In submitting scripts I always try to enclose 
return postage and I have found it difficult to 
do so to both British and Canadian markets be- 
cause they cannot use U.S. postage stamps. 

I have enclosed a money order to the value 
of—what I thought—of British or Canadian 
postage. In most cases the return postage did 
not work and my scripts were not returned. 

Georce O'BRIEN, 

349 W. Church St., 

Newcomerstown, Ohio 
e The only solution we know are International 
Reply Coupons. These can be obtained at all 
central Post Offices in the values required for 
each country. They should work. Ed. 


Members For Long Island NLAPW 
Sir: 


As Fiction Chairman and Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Long Island Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women, I’m writing to 
find out if there are any pro and semi-pro writers 
among your Nassau and Suffolk county readers 
who would like to join our branch. 

In order to be accepted as a member of the 
Pen Women, which has branches all over the 
country and has its headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., a writer, poet, artist or composer has 
to show at least three published pieces in the 
last two years. 

The Long Island Branch meets once a month 
in The Garden City Hotel, when we have im- 
portant and interesting speakers from all the 
allied fields. 

Any female writer, poet, or artist interested, 
please get in touch with our president, Mrs. 
Florence Rome Garrett, 284 Green Ave., Free- 
port, L.I.N.Y. or with me, 

Jute Van Duyn, 
11 Mercury Rd., 
Nixon, N. J. 








He’s Not Prejudiced 
Sir: 

My English friends—some of whom I met 
during my period of volunteer ambulance-driving 
with the British 8th Army in Africa—would be 
amused by Mr. Quentin H. Waight’s letter tag- 
ging me as an Anglophobe. A short paragraph 
in my WD article expressed a strong preference 
for the American language. And from this Mr. 
Waight managed to derive that I was anti- 
English. 

Here are a few comments from Norwegian 
acquaintances in Oslo to whom I’ve shown both 
the article and Mr. Waight’s letter: 

Norwegian No. 1 (firmly)—‘“He says that, 
outside of America, there is no American lan- 
guage. Har du hort saant tull! (Have you heard 
such nonsense!) We Norwegians always refer to 
the American language as something separate 
from the English.” 

Norwegian No. 2 (angrily)—‘“But you did 
not write that we are ‘pro-English snobs.’ You 
wrote that we are snobbish in preferring genuine 
English. And no Norwegian would deny that. I 
veddy definitely wouldn’t want my English 
speech contaminated by Ameddican.” 

Norwegian No. 3 (mystified)—‘You simply 
indicate your preference of languages. But this 
chap proceeds to drag in our king, the war, and 
all sorts of things that have nothing to do with 
that.” 

WaRREN GRINDE, 
Vang, Gjerdrum, Klofta Stasjon, 
Norway 


The Joys Of A Conference 
Sir: 

I would like to tell your readers what I got 
out of attending my first writer’s conference, 
which was held in Cleveland, Ohio, in January, 
1955. 

The conference was a most stimulating experi- 
ence for me. The speakers all gave valuable 
information. Each speaker discussed phases of 
writing in their own particular field. All the 
speakers were very generous in answering ques- 
tions concerning some of our own particular 
problems. 

I was inspired and filled with enthusiasm by 
some of the speakers. Other speakers undressed 
writing down to grim reality. From each I 
learned that it takes work, work and some more 
work. Work comes first and inspiration comes 
along with the work. Everything I learned from 
each speaker is on the fire and percolating, for 
future use. 

Mrs, IRENE ROCKAFELLOW, 

Box 117, Julia St., 

Grand River, Ohio 
e For those who want to go to a summer con- 
ference WD will list conferences to be held in all 
parts of the country in our May issue. Ed. 
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DON’T YEARN TO WRITE 


LEARN TO wRITE! 





Don’t envy the successful writers NYS 
has turned out. Don’t envy their sales to 
the top slicks, the best hard cover pub- 
lishers, the high paying pocket book pub- 
lishers. 

For 20 years we have been proving that 
beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course de- 
signed for sales. We will be glad to give 


you the stories of many many NYS 


———> 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER! 


students who became successful writers 
through following these assignments 
inspired by and based upon the best known 
of all books for writers—and written by 
the author of that book. 

And NYS saves you money! You will be 
amazed at what you receive; at the extra- 
curricular stories and books you may sub- 
mit at no charge; at a price which will 
save you up to $40 or $50! 


<< _@ 


But that’s only the beginning of what you receive. 
1. You work with active writers and editors—with editors who buy for months ahead, 
and who have their eyes on tomorrow’s requirements. 


2. You work with writers who, through their personal contact with editors, also work 
with tomorrow’s requirements in mind. 
3. Your salable scripts will be marketed on a professional 10% 


basis by a leading 


nationally recognized literary agent whose business is today’s sales but tomorrow’s 
market requirements and tomorrow’s sales too! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


Remember, you invest money to make money. You enroll in a course in order to sell 


your material and to make money. 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 

(when the author was only half through the 

work. ) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 

Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 

she was finished with the course.) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
and a major book club choice—all for 

one NYS graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 

lucrative publishing markets including the top 

magazine and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Send for Free 
Valuable Instruction 
Book 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dept. 55-A 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING & 
2 East 45th Street Rep 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your: FREE booklet 4 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
Copyright 1955, New York School of Writing 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3.00 

Revision, editing, ghostwriting 

Prompt Service 
Free Information 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 








WRITING RECORDS FOULED UP? 


Keep up-to-the-minute records of manuscripts, mar- 
kets, market analysis and pertinent notes in the 
new WRITER’S PERSONAL RECORD. 

Complete In A Loose Leaf Binder $1.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


JAMES H. BEATTY 
660 Nightingale Dr. Miami Springs, Florida 














HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 da 


8 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, p Ang 
or poetry instr.; room, meals, (18th yr.). eka, 
WHO’S © IN THE MIDWEST. 6 textbooks, 1500 


lectures. Or I’ll also help you sell by mail coach- 
ing. $1 M. words. 
MILDRED I. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 
necessary, and present your material in its very best 


shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten all 


ready for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 











EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscript in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1,000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Avenue Torrance, California 

















Atlantic Says Poetry Is Of Our Age 
Sir: 

The Atlantic receives on the average 60,000 
poems each year and they come from as many 
men as women, This I should think was fairly 
conclusive evidence that poetry—or verse at any 
rate—was very definitely part of our age. 

I might add that we select sixty to seventy 
which are about as many as we can find room 
for in our twelve issues. We believe we have 
selected the best, but we know that among those 
that are released are a good many which will 
probably find their way into print elsewhere. 


Tue Epiror, 

The Atlantic Monthly, 
8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Woman’s Assertion 
Sir: 

Not a woman’s world? Few men, nowadays, 
would deny that it is. And getting more so and 
more so. Still there a few—a very few—women, 
such as Lillian Elders and Gloria Whorton, too 
timid to assert themselves. For such, I have writ- 
ten this little verse: 


A WRITER’S RIGHT 
A writer’s husband, 
Could he know 

His early dreams 

May quickly go; 

The while she writes 
Each household care 
Be manifestly 

His to care? 


She needs both time 
And space to think 
Unchained from dishes 
In the sink; 

That doing dishes 

Is a chore 

Which he must do 

If nothing more? 


His ordained part 
He soon should find 
Depends on hands 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: Before merit haphazard 


can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 








ly and 
before sending your manuscript. 
Comprehensive sales writers. 


PUBLISHER’S 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very lew ton If you want to sell we 
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Much more than mind. 
Her right to think 

Is elemental; 

Man in her life 

A non-essential! 


Roserta NELSON, 
P. O. Box 234, 
Capitola, California 


Little Rain Close To Spain 
Sir: 

For the benefit of L. R. Centorani (December 
WD) and others, I suggest they contact the 
Spanish Consulate with regard to a few years 
sojourn in Majorca. 

The rate of exchange between Spanish and 
U. S. currency is at an all-time high. For ap- 
proximately $900 per year one could live in high 
style with a 7-room house and two or three 
servants. The climate is hot and dry most of the 
year and abounds in sunshine. Main occupa- 
tions(?) are loafing, swimming and wine bib- 
bling, with a minimum of civilized trappings such 
as night clubs, theatres, but a maximum of good 
living. 

Vicx1 KosHvure, 
4638 Knight Rd., 
Vancouver, Canada. 


WD For Postage 
Sir: 

I am offering the following Wrirer’s DicEst 
magazines to anyone willing to pay a small fee 
for postage and handling: 

1939—Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. issues. 

1940—Complete. 

1941—Jan. through Nov. 

1942—All except Jan. and Sept. 

1943—-Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., Sept., Oct., 

Nov. and Dec. 

1945—None. 

1946—Apr., July, Aug., Sept., Nov., Dec. 

1947—Mar. through Dec. 

1948—-Complete. 

1949—Complete. 

1950—Complete. 

1951—Jan., Feb., Mar. 

1952—None. 

1953—Aug. 

1954—Apr. through Dec. 

Yearbooks for 1941, 1950, 1954. 

Writer’s Notebook, dated March, 1941. 

Best stories from Liberty, copyright 1949. 

In addition, I have stacks of Reader's Digests 
which I have not yet had time to catalogue. 
Same offer as above. 

Joun E. Watters, 
3634 N.W. 11th Street, 
Miami 35, Florida 








Eleventh Annual 
University of Denver 


WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
June 21—July 8 


Study sessions will be held in the following groups: 
general session (concerned with problems common to 
all writers), popular short story, quality short story, 
novel, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile writing. 


For further information write to: 
Dr. John Williams, Director 
Workshop for Writers, Dept. WD-1 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colo. 








LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Promptly and accurately on fine 20-lb. bond paper. 
Includes extra first and last page and carbon copy. I 
make minor corrections if desired, and mail flat. 60c 
per 1,000 words plus postage. 

ED JORDAN 
1205 E. Vermont Street Indianapolis 2, Indiana 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginaing and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose_work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 


included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








12th SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
June 4-7th 


Editors, Publishers, Writers, Poets, TV-Radio 
any professionals attend 
MSS Awards: $1, (returned with comment) 
Dee Woods, Director 
406 So. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 











CRITIC—TEACHER—STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 


It took me years to learn what 
few young writers know when 
they start. I LIKE helping them. 
One young man I’ve worked with 
has just sold TWO books within 
sixty days. One trial will tell you 
whether I am a good coach; and 
tell me whether you can write. 


$1 per 1000 words, Minimum $3. Novels 
$25 to 50,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 















Writer's Digest Yara 


EDITOR IN THIS ISSUE 
Richard K. Abbott 


13 THE RIGHT VIEWPOINT, F. A. Rockwell 
MANAGING EDITOR | 
Marianne Besser 17 FREE LANCE WRITER MAKES SENATE, David A. Heller 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR | 21 THE PROFESSIONAL LOOK, Nelson Bond 
Fianenee Seabee 25 WRITING THE NEW CONFESSION, Elyse Michaels 
ADVERTISING MGR. | 
Jo Bandy | 30 $3,500 SHORT STORY CONTEST 
CIRCULATION MANAGER | 32 CONFESSION MARKETS 
Hal Goldberg | 36 NEW YORK MARKET LETTER, Patricia H. Mullen 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
Aron M. Mathieu 

DEPARTMENTS 

Cover photo: 1 Forum 58 Cartoonist Cues 
Sid Albert Prods 

48 Writer’s Market 62 Idea a Day 
Cover design: | 
Robert C. Smith | 58 Radio & TV 66 Broadway 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for 
two years; $2.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should 
allow thirty days for change to take effect and send new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 



















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Articles Of Inspiration 
Sir: 

The Editors of Success Unlimited invite in- 
quiries from writers desiring assignments for 
articles of inspiration and of a success nature. 
Length of articles: from 700 to 1380 words, 
depending on assignment. Rate: five cents (5c) 
per word. Give background in letter. Write: 
Tracy Taylor, Editor, address below. 

Tue Epirors, 
Success Unlimited, 
5316 N. Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 40, Il. 


Friend In India 
Sir: 

You were kind enough to publish a letter from 
me, requesting your readers to give me hints and 
suggestions on writing for the American market. 
I take this opportunity of thanking, through your 
columns, all those who were kind enough to write 
to me giving valuable advice and hints. 


I am now writing to offer my services to 
those readers who might be interested in writing 
for the Indian market. I shall be glad to answer 
all queries on the subject. Inquirers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed envelope and an In- 
ternational Postage Coupon, for my reply. 

H. I. S. Kanwar, Esg., 
No, 28E/22, East Patel Nagar, 
New Delhi 12, India 


New Quality Mag 
Sir: 

Voyager is a new market for poetry, short 
shorts, short stories, novella and some critical 
essays—in the modern manner, but not mere 
experimentalism. There are moderate but prompt 
payments upon publication. 

MATHEW Foner, 
Voyager, 

18 Rose Street, 
New York 38 


¢ Manhunting Department 

We have a book contract for Frank Bunce, but 
he’s been travelling around the country, and all 
our letters to him have been returned as un- 
claimed. 

Do any readers know where he could be located? 
If so, write Scott Meredith, Literary Agency, 580 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 








you 
ARE IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 


THE PAULINE ae a. vom 


WRITERS operates Bier wa 
addition to feaching you t STHEBY. ITEP the Rom 
am a which to sales, The will oulde 
you to a magazine group of ad “a e ieetlen. and 
you will be helped to do the work of which you 

le. Each suggestion and criticism will be made 
me Age your particular Cocketund and needs and wishes 
in mind. 

YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is all 
written, with the mistakes crys in your mind and 
cemented into the story structure, but 
STEP BY STEP 

i d te it. You correct your mistakes as 
as eu Pee ae’ and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT 
THE Wore "BEHIND YOU. 

CRITICISM SERVICE 

Miss Bloom os tell you what’s wrong with your story 
oad wae to do to make it right. $ $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per mss. 7 Sap Geese wendy 
for scripts ~ oy rode more. Payment and stamped 


If-ad 
PERSONAL CO CON: NSULTATION PSY RRRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S*.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


(Licensed by New York Stote) 























“The futere belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! W: the Short Short Hore Svening i Robert Oberfirst — 
My Valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains erent openings and critical com- 
ments on each to show the best salable opening will be mailed free to * Se writers. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ng s Ransom by Robert S. Richardson | by Arthur C. Clarke 
by Evan Hunter : TORONTO 
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" " WINNER OF $6,500 FIRST PRIZE in "Doomed Drive” 
Seen SIMON & SCHUSTER-DELL BOOKS -GALAXY by Bill Burnson 
Bannon Rh! none MAGAZINE CONTEST 
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‘Neawtg'e Ears" “Walter's Weak Spot" EVENING POST by Hal Ellson 


by Louis Trimble by P. G. Wodehouse "Figure of Speech" 
by L. R. Batman ETRE 2 


A MOTION PICTURE SALE A RIN EHART o10)0):4 [tour of Need"'by Alice Brennan 


"Hero Driver" _ - 
by Alfred Coppel, Jr. The Broken Doll 


TO SOL LESSER PRODUCTIONS by Jack Webb 
(Book rights to Crown Publishers) "Puzzle in Black and White” 


(Reprint rights to Pocket Books, Inc.) YOUR LI FE by Jeannette Froiseth 
A WILLIAM MORROW BOOK "Life Expectancy After Heart Attack" A TELEVISION SALE 


By Eugene B. Mozes, M.D. " 2 id 
“The Darkest Night” y sugen' , Crime A La Carte 
by John Eugene Hasty 


by Helen Nielsen TO DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS PRODUCTIONS 
“Mirecle of Sharbel” 


by Henry S. Galus A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 













































































“The Other Side of Mr. Richard” “Ride a High Horse" 


by Richard S. Prather 
FRENCH RIGHTS TO LIBRAIRIE GALLIMARD 


by Lester del Rey = : Xa 
(Published by JOHN C. WINSTON CoMPANY)}| GERMAN RIGHTS TO WINTHER PUBLISHERS 
SWEDISH RIGHTS TO WAHLSTROMS FORLAG 


REDBO ) N dh eR NORWEGIAN RIGHTS TO COOP PUBLISHERS 


“Hairpin Twist" DANISH RIGHTS TO COOP PUBLISHERS 
“It Runs in the Family” TTALIAN RIGHTS TO ALDO GARZANTI EDITORE 


by D-H. Johnson by Charles Beckman, Jr. ' (U.S, PUBLISHER: GOLD MEDAL BOOKS) 


by Vince Lunny “Step to the Stars" 




















SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical in various fields are shown. 
if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks, 


PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGEMCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Right Viewpoint 


FOR THE 


Right Market 


Choose your reader and select 


your viewpoint for greatest emotional impact 


By F. A. Rockwell 


RITING is like golf. When you see 
Hogan, Middlecoff, Snead, or one of 
the “greats” whack a 300-yard drive or 
sink a twenty-foot putt, you think, “How 
easy. Anyone can do it.” And when you 
read a story someone received $1000 for, 
you think the same thing. 
If you follow up either of these fatal 
lures, however, you'll soon learn there’s 
more to it than hitting the ball or writing 








F. A. Rockwell is at present keeping busy be- 
ing both parents to two boys and teaching 
writing classes in Hollywood, Burbank and 
Glendale, California. Rockwell’s stories and 
articles have appeared in This Week, Coronet, 
Better Living, American Weekly and writers 
magazines. 
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the story—that is, of course, if you’re inter- 
ested in pars. Even after a golfer has 
learned stance, grip, swing, etc., he may be 
defeated by a hook or slice just as a writer 
who’s mastered plotting, characterization, 
action, dialogue, and atmosphere can be 
fouled up by viewpoint. 

There are two types of non-selling writ- 
ers: 1) Those who are unaware of view- 
point and write stories hop-skippity-jump, 
either switching viewpoint or ignoring it al- 
together. They might sell one rare, gim- 
micky story that cannot be repeated. 2) Those 
who think up a story idea and work out 
the premise, plot, characters, and solution, 
but get so mixed up about which character 
should tell the story that they become as 
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panicked as the self-conscious centipede 
trying to figure out which foot comes after 


which. 


Choose A Viewpoint For Empathy 


Viewpoint need not be a problem if you 
think your story through before letting the 
words spill out. Write a one-sentence sum- 
mary of the story action and ask yourself 
if the subject-matter will interest men, 
women, or children. Then select your mar- 
ket accordingly. Remember, men prefer 
adventure, intrigue, mystery, murder, sports, 
politics, whereas women are primarily in- 
terested in love, domesticity, in-law prob- 
lems, child psychology, and conflicts be- 
tween career and marriage. Children like 
to read about experiences that happen to 
a child or animal—they are all like the 
little boy who came to the childrens’ library 
everyday to “sit in the little chairs and read 
about fierce things.” 

The surest way to make your reader feel 
emotion is to make him experience the story 
through the viewpoint of the character who 
is the most emotionally involved. Empathy 
is the key word here, the “imaginative pro- 
jection of one’s own consciousness into an- 
other’s being”. The Mexicans call it being 
“simpatico”. It is more subjective than sym- 
pathy, which merely means feeling sorry for 
someone with your own feelings. Empathy 
enables the author to become the character. 

Establishing a viewpoint rapport is a 
triple-feature deal in which understanding 
flows freely between author, reader, and 
protagonist. Your reader will feel closer to 
your hero if you give him a chance to delve 
into his point of view—this is why you need 
to be sure you choose the right viewpoint 
character—one who has things in common 
with the reader of the magazine for which 
you slant your story. 

After you have selected the one you con- 
sider best for your audience ask yourself, 
“Shall I tell the story in the first person? 
Second? Third? Which will be most effec- 
tive?” 


Objective vs. Subjective 


Basically, a story can be written objec- 
tively or subjectively. 
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I, OBJECTIVE VIEWPOINT. This is 
straight reporting, no emotional bias, no 
editorializing. You the author, are outside 
the feelings and thoughts of the main char- 
acters. Objective stories fall into two cate- 
gories: 

1. No Viewpoint At All. This technique 
creates the cold, lifeless effect of a marble 
statue .It is hard to keep the reader’s interest 
because you cannot create sympathy for any 
of the characters, In his story “The Killers” 
Hemingway avoids the viewpoint bias by 
using primarily dialogue. He manipulates 
his characters from the outside, like a pup- 
peteer pulling strings. Here’s an illustration 
of no viewpoint from another Hemingway 
story, “The Gambler, The Nun And The 
Radio.” It reads almost like newspaper re- 
porting. 

They were both workers, a Mexican and 

a Russian, and they were sitting drinking 

coffee in an all-night restaurant when some- 

one came in the door and started shooting at 
the Mexican. 

2. Observor Viewpoint. Here the dra- 
matic action is related by a narrator or ob- 
servor who usually takes no real part in the 
story. Often a “frame” is drawn around 
the story, as in P. G. Wodehouse’s “Strych- 
nine In The Soup.” Here Drought Stout 
tells Mr. Mulliner he is miserable because he 
got half way through a mystery novel, left it 
on the train, and, now, is “going to have a 
sleepless night wondering who poisoned Sir 
Geoffrey Tuttle.” Mr. Mulliner, good soul, 
tries to cheer him up and get his mind off 
the tragedy by telling him about his nephew, 
Cyril. The real story concerns Cyril and his 
love for mystery novels and Amelia Bassett. 
Mr. Mulliner serves only as the narrator to 
a yarn in which he plays no part. 
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II. SUBJECTIVE VIEWPOINT. This 
is the strongert way to give your reader an 
emotional experience. Here you have sev- 
eral choices: 


1. First Person. If you are writing for the 
confessions, True Magazine, Suspense, or 
other markets requiring first person narra- 
tive, you have no choice. But for most of 
the general magazines first person is op- 
tional. The first person approach heightens 
intimacy, and makes it easier to stay con- 
sistently in one viewpoint. 

The main advantages of first person 
narrative is the “I was there” or “it hap- 
pened to me” quality. It gives the illusion 
of authenticity to all incidents. 


On the negative side, it is sometimes 
awkward, requiring a monotonous abun- 
dance of “Is, “me”s and “my”s (good to 
put across an egotistical narrator like some 
of the conceited swain-heroes in Max Schul- 
man’s collegiate stories.) Also, all action 
and characterization must be limited to the 
intelligence and emotional confines of the 
narrator. Description of the narrator is hard 
to achieve without self-consciousness. Some 
writers do achieve it smoothly. Harriet 
Frank, Jr., in a Saturday Evening Post story, 
“The Girl With The Glow,” does it very 
successfully : 

The minute I tell anybody that I’m a 
librarian, they look at me as if I were the 
last rose of summer. Well, it just so hap- 
pens that I am a librarian in a Hollywood 
library, and I guess I know as much about 
life as the next person. . . I think it’s 
high time somebody made it clear that li- 
brarians are people. 


And later on she says: 


I’m not saying that I’m a raving beauty 
or anything like that. As a matter of fact 
I’m only medium pretty. To be absolutely 
honest about it, I’m concave where it would 
be nicer to be convex, but I buy blouses with 
ruffles, so who knows the difference? 

Don’t you know as much about this girl as 
if she’d been chatting with you personally? 


2. Second Person Viewpoint. Except for 
“The Whistler” program and _ self-help 
articles, it is rarely used. The second per- 
son is even more intimate than the first 
person and is used chiefly to force the 
reader into empathy with a person whose 












. . . I buy blouses with ruffles 


experiences or character are very different 
from those of the reader: a Martian, 
Chinese Communist, unwed mother, or the 
poor devil who is human contraband in 
True’s “Through Hell’s Passage”, which 
opens: 

Your name is Woloski, Arthur Woloski, 
one time of Poland. Right now you're just 
another piece of human contraband lying in 
the thin gray darkness on the slime-wetted 


planks of a dirty goleta tossing sluggishly 
along somewhere off the coast of Cuba. 


3. Third Person viewpoint: 


(a) SINGLE, STEADY UNCHANGED. ‘The en- 
tire story is told through the living 
thoughts and emotions of one person, 
often the hero who faces and solves the 
problem. This is the most popular, easiest 
to write, easiest to follow. 

Here the reader becomes identified with 
the protagonist throughout the story, seeing 
all actions through his eyes, thinking all 
thoughts through his brain, evaluating all 
people and places through his prejudices. 
Here is an excerpt from one of my stories, 
“Push-Button Brain.” 


“*You’re quite welcome,’ she said, sedate 
as her own grandmother back in Bardstown, 
Kentucky. 

“She clicked the receiver sharply, and 
sudden loneliness made her wish she were in 
Bardstown, too. She was tired of the glary 
gaudiness of Los Angeles, the circus-sharp 
colors everywhere, and the whitewash-white 
of houses and streets. The perpetual sun- 
shine was like someone grinning till she 
wanted to make faces back. 


b) MULTIPLE oR CHANGING. This gives 
6 

the reader two, maybe three, view- 

points to convey vital information not 
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known by the hero. Viewpoint is often 
changed to show an action, character or 
object as considered by different ob- 
servors. Shifting viewpoint is difficult but 
can be used to convey a character’s vary- 
ing facets by showing him through the 
eyes of his parents, his wife, his co- 
workers. 


(3) OMNISCIENT VIEWPOINT plunges into 
the thoughts, feeling and emotions of all 
the characters in the story. It needs skill- 
ful handling to avoid jerkiness when the 
points of view are changed. Jumping 
around can be disconcerting to the 
readers. 


Whenever you use multiple or omniscient 
viewpoint, there should be one common de- 
nominator which all the characters share. 
In Gertrude Schweitzer’s recent story, “A 
Bunch Of Roses” (published in February 
Family Circle) , the roses provide the thread. 
Hero Mike Tyler waits for his girl, Amy, 
in the station with a bouquet of roses. She 
doesn’t come and he gives the roses away 
one at a time until there’s only one left. 
Each rose changes the life of the woman 













. in the station with roses 


he gives it to, and we share each emotional 
event by delving into all viewpoints: young 
Kathy, feeling unloved and unimportant, 
is about to join a girl-gang to have a sense 
of belonging. The rose from a stranger 
makes her feel attractive and she decides 
against a life of crime. The fading, trying- 
to-be-young Candace sees pity in the rose, 
abandons her strenuous dieting and strain- 
ing to hold her young lover and decides to 
be her own grandmotherly age—and relax. 
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The final rose helps Mike when Amy arrives 
late and sees in one perfect rose—evidence 
of his imagination and romance! 


Satirize With Animals 


Sometimes animal viewpoint stories can 
be very effective. They give an “as others 
see us” slant and have often been used to 
satirize human foibles. Animal-viewpoint- 
stories need to be handled humorously. 
Most readers turn to fiction for a vicarious 
emotional adventure. They don’t hanker 
to identify with a dog, cat, chinchilla, or 
chipmunk unless you give them enough 
laughs to make it worth while. A beautiful 
example of satire using animals is George 
Orwell’s Animal Farm. John and Ward 
Hawkins did a good job in “Love Hits The 
Sky” (This Week), which starts: 


I’m Schloo. I’m a good-hearted, home- 
loving, hard-digging mole, and I want it 
down on the record that I hate war. Leave 
me alone, that’s all I ask. Live and let live. 

But I’ll fight if I have to, and some of 
the people I’ve tangled with have been 
tough. That last one, Joe Wilkins, was pure 
stupid in lots of ways, but like the young 
female next door to him said, he could get 
the maddest of any man alive. 


In choosing a viewpoint it is usually un- 
wise to select one too remote from your 
own. 


In one of my writing classes, a soft- 
spoken lady artist inserted her feminine per- 
sonality into a belligerent, hard-drinking, 
uneducated Shanty Irishman; a Hollywood 
burlesque dancer tried a religious story 
through an aged priest; an aristocratic lady 
became a delinquent boy escapee from an 
Honor Farm without changing her refined 
thought-processes one iota. While a robust 
aircraft riveter insisted on writing from the 
viewpoint of a little girl in starched or- 
gandie. None of these produced believable 
characters. 


There are men who understand the 
woman’s point of view (James M. Cain in 
“Mildred Pierce” and Christopher Morley 
in “Kitty Foyle”) and women like George 
Eliot and Isak Dinesen, who write good 
men’s viewpoint, but unless you’re one of 
these, try to stick to your own sex. 
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Free Lance Writer 
Makes the Senate 


x -.«-§ * 


Last fall, Oregon elected its first Democratic 
Senator in 40 years—young Richard Neuberger. Writing 
ability, he says, was one of the most important factors 
which helped to put him in the Senate. 


By David A. Heller 


‘HE FIRST TIME Richard Neuberger saw 
the United States Senate in session was 
in 1952. 

Neuberger was then a State Senator from 
Oregon, widely known as a writer on the 
problems of government. Knowing that he 
had never before seen the United States 
Senate in action, the New York Times 
assigned him to cover it and to give his 
impressions of the way it operates. The 
article ran under the title: “A Little 
Senator Looks At The Big Senate.” 

We asked Mr. Neuberger whether he 
then expected to become a “big Senator” 
himself. He smiled, “No, but it’s mighty 
nice to be here.” 

Senator Neuberger surprised the nation 
last fall by becoming Republican Oregon’s 
first Democratic Senator in forty years. 

Writing ability, he says, was one of the 
most important factors in his victory. He 
is the first, full-time professional free lance 
writer ever to be elected to the Senate. 


Today, Senator Neuberger is one of the 


most famous free lance writers in America. 
His income as a free lancer has averaged 
about $14,000 a year. His articles appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, 
Reader’s Digest, Harpers, American, Holi- 
day. He published more than 750 articles 
in his 18 years as a free lancer, as well as 
six adult and two children’s books. 

Neuberger’s newest book, Adventures In 
Politics—We Go To The Legislature, on 
which he collaborated with his wife, Mau- 
rine, is being filmed by Walter Wanger of 
Allied Arts. Humphrey Bogart and Lauren 
Bacall are being considered to play the roles 
of the Senator and his wife. 





David Heller, and his wife Deane, run a news 
bureau around Washington. The couple have 
bylined articles for King Features Syndicate, 
The Washington Star, The New York Herald 
Tribune, and other leading newspapers. Mr. 
Heller’s articles have also appeared in Farm 
Quarterly, Coronet, The American Legion 
Magazines, and others. Ghostwriting for Sena- 
tors and Congressmen keeps him busy much 
of the time. 
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Getting in to see Richard Neuberger 
isn’t easy these days. Not that he is not so- 
ciable and interested in people. He is. But 
answering hundreds of letters a day, hours 
on the telephone, speaking engagements, 
Senate sessions and committee meetings 
keep him occupied. Yet with all this ac- 
tivity, he retains an abiding interest in 
writers and their work. 

Neuberger’s office reminds one of a news- 
paper city room a few minutes before dead- 
line. Secretaries and assistants labor fever- 
ishly at mountains of work. 

In the brief time he has been in the 
Senate, Neuberger’s talent for picturesque 
phrases and his unhesitating courage in 
calling a spade a spade (in defiance of the 
Senate tradition that freshmen legislators 
should be seen and not heard) have al- 
ready made him one of the best known 
members of the Upper House. 

Swarms of visitors jam Neuberger’s suite 
in the Senate Office Building. To protect 
his severely limited time, a formidable pha- 
lanx of assistants guard the door to his 
inner office. Persuading them that your 
business warrants using his time is a visitor’s 
first chore. 
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At length, however, our turn came to see 
him. A cheery handshake and a pleasant 
smile from the Senator welcomed us into 
his office. 

“Come on in. Sorry to be so hard to get 
hold of but you can see we’re rushed.” 

Neuberger is only 42. He appears even 
younger, not more than 35. If you didn’t 
know who he was, you would pin him down 
as a football or basketball coach, and you 
are not surprised when he tells you that 
canoeing, camping and hiking are his hob- 
bies. 


It Started on Campus 


We asked how he got into writing. 

“Like a lot of free lance writers, I started 
out in the newspaper business. My writing 
career really dates back to my college days. 
I was editor of the University of Oregon 
college paper at the end of my freshman 
year and J spent two summers working on 
the sports desk of the Portland Oregonian. 
After I got out of school in ’35 . . . I got 
a job as a reporter for the Oregonian, 
worked there for two years and free lanced 
on the side, like many other newspaper- 
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men. In 1937, I made the plunge and 
started free lancing full time.” 

The first article he sold was published 
in The Nation. It was an attack on Nazi 
Germany, and he wrote it after a trip to 
Europe. 

Neuberger fondly remembers the late, 

great editor of Harper's, Frederick Lewis 
Allen, who gave him much help and guid- 
ance early in his writing career. To this 
day, Harper’s is one of his favorite maga- 
zines. The editors have just purchased his 
latest feature. 
. “I called it ‘My Wife Put Me In The 
Senate.’ It’s all about Maurine. She’s a 
better politician than I am, you know.” 
(Mrs. Neuberger, the other half of the 
famous Oregon team was re-elected as a 
Member of the Oregon House of Repre- 
sentatives last fall). 

When he was a free lancer, Richard Neu- 
berger had a very regular schedule. 

“Who was it that said the world is 
divided into larks and owls?” he asked. 
“I guess I’m a lark. I work best early in 
the day. I used to get up around seven, 
eat breakfast and read the papers. Then I 
sat down and wrote. I usually put in about 
seven hours.” 

This seemed liked a pretty strenuous 
schedule to us. But Neuberger feels that, 
in order to be a professional free lancer, you 
have to put in long, regular hours. 

Like many other writers, Neuberger found 
his first year or two of free lancing beset 
with insecurity. 

“The first year I made about $1,600. Of 
course, that was back when a dollar was 
worth more than it is now. You could get 
a good suit for $25, and dinner cost you 
about sixty cents. Some top magazines only 
paid about $400 for a piece then.” 


Get Married and Write Simply 


By 1939, he began to feel securely estab- 
lished as a writer. “Two things happened 
to me. My writing was better, and I got 
married. My wife was a big help. Most 
writers aren’t very objective about their 
work. When they write something, they 
want praise. She’s my best critic. She’s 
candid and frank and mighty rugged on my 








stuff. She’d point out weak spots and places 
where it could be improved. Getting mar- 
ried makes you a lot more settled, too.” 

When we asked him what he considers 
essentials for a writer’s success, Neuberger 
said: 

“Probably the most basic thing is a 
matter of style. I can put it in two words. 
‘Write simply.’ Far too many writers strive 
for effect by fancy phrases. That way they 
usually end up by not getting the effect at 
all. I would say underwrite rather than 
overwrite. 

“My rule is: Paint pictures in peoples’ 
minds. You do this by being specific. When 
people sit down to dinner—tell what they 
eat, describe the food, make your readers 
see it, smell it, make them hungry.” 

He also feels that a real writer is always 
on the alert for usable ideas, that some of 
the best material comes when you least 
expect it. One if his own most interesting 
articles “They Never Go Back to Pocatello” 
published in the Saturday Evening Post, 
came about in that way. It’s about Sena- 
tors and Representatives, who, while no 
longer serving, are so enamored with Wash- 
ington that they stay on and on. 

“My story came to me like this. I stopped 
off in Pocatello, Idaho one day and tried to 
call D. Worth Clark, a friend of mine who 
used to be Senator from Idaho, but had 
not been re-elected. 

“To my surprise, I didn’t find him listed 
in the telephone book. I asked one of the 
depot agents, and he said, ‘Shucks, he’s still 
in Washington. Them fellers never come 
back to Pocatello.’ 

“The way he said it struck me. If ex- 
Senator Clark didn’t want to leave Wash- 
ington, there must be plenty of other ex- 
Congressmen who couldn’t leave the glam- 
our and excitement of the nation’s capital. 
I dug into it and it made a good piece. 
That’s the way it is in writing. You never 
know when a good idea is going to hit you.” 


You Can’t Go To Alaska For One Article 


Neuberger paused and thought seriously 
for 2 moment. 

“There’s another thing that’s important. 
If you want to make a living from article 
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writing, you have to squeeze everything you 
can out of your subject.” 

He feels that the same basic research 
can furnish material for several articles, by 
using different slants and different portions 
of your data. 

“You can’t go to Alaska for one article,” 
I always say. “Some years ago I took a trip 
up there with the idea of one article in 
mind. But while I was up there I got 
information and material about many other 
subjects peculiar to Alaska, and so the trip 
paid off.” 

He also thinks that a free lance writer 
should aim to become as versatile as pos- 
sible. “The more things he can write about, 
the more chance he has of selling.” 

Neuberger’s success almost became a 
siren which robbed him of his chance for 
a seat in the Senate. The advice of Supreme 
Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis, kept him 
from taking a step which would have been 
his political undoing. Here’s the way it 
happened: 

Back in 1933, Mr. Neuberger had been 
invited to visit Justice Brandeis. Justice 
Brandeis took an interest in the young 
man and asked him about his future plans. 
That was before Neuberger had graduated 
from college. 

He told Justice Brandeis that he intended 
to go to New York or Chicago to get a job 
on some big newspaper. Brandeis shook his 
head. 

“Don’t do it,” he said, “stay in Oregon. 
Young men should stay where they were 
brought up. It’s better for them and it’s 
better for the county.” 


When Neuberger’s by-line kept appear- 
ing in all the leading magazines, he received 
a very tempting offer to join the staff of 
a national magazine. It looked too good to 
turn down, so Neuberger again sought Jus- 
tice Brandeis’ advice. Brandeis’ reply to 
his letter read: “Dear Richard Neu- 
berger. Stay in Oregon. Cordially, Louis 
D. Brandeis.” 


Had Neuberger moved to New York or 
Chicago, he would have lost his residence 
in Oregon and would not be sitting in the 
Senate today. 
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Always a Dual Career 


Neuberger’s interest in politics also dates 
back to his college days. 

“T think what first got me into active 
participation was the looting of our natural 
resources.” 

He was always interested in conservation, 
and he felt that special interests were 
running away with our priceless national 
heritage. In his campaign, he passed out 
60,000 packets of grass seeds and urged his 
listeners to plant them. He feels that his 
emphasis on natural resources struck a pop- 
lar note. 

When we asked him how he and his wife 
came to be Democrats in Republican Ore- 
gon, he laughed: 

“We enjoy being caribou in Timberwolf 
country.” 

Neuberger’s writing and political career 
have always gone hand in hand, and he 
intends to continue to do as much writing 
as possible while he is in Washington. 

He first ran for political office in 1940 
when he won a seat in the Oregon House 
of Representatives. Two years later, he 
went into the Army for 3% years. In 1948 
he won a seat in the Oregon State Senate. 

Almost as soon as Neuberger became a 
state legislator, he used his writing as a 
tool to improve conditions in his State. 

Asked what his most successful article 
was, Senator Neuberger said, “There’s no 
doubt about it, an article for Harper’s en- 
titled “The Decay Of State Government.’ 
It was reprinted in Readers’ Digest and 
since then has been reprinted scores of times. 
Over the years I have received thousands of 
letters about it.” 

Neuberger’s writings on state government 
are probably the classic example of the 
influence a single free lancer can wield in 
reforming an unsavory situation. Crusading 
(among other things) for higher pay for 
state legislators, he has pointed out that 
legislation involving multi-million dollar 
matters may be considered and passed upon 
by state senators earning as little as five 
dollars a day in pay. He called this situa- 
tion an open invitation to graft and ineff- 
ciency. Writing dozens of articles about the 
(Continued on page 78) 
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THE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOK 


You keep on asking us—how should it look? So here 





it is again—the professional format up to date. 


By Nelson Bond 


HERE is no substitute for good writing. 
But aside from an author’s selection 
of words and their arrangement, there is no 
second factor more important to the editor’s 
first impression than the physical appearance 
of the typescript. If a submission is offered 
to an editor in a professional format, he 
assumes from a glance at its pages, that 
the writer is one who knows the ropes 
and hence, by inference, can produce a 
purchasable story. 


If the script offers visible evidence of the 
author’s amateur status, the writer has 
two strikes already on him. The editor 
approaches the script dubiously, subcon- 
sciously convinced that this writer has not 
learned to employ the tools of his trade 
—and consequently has nothing important 
to offer. 





Nelson Bond swings into his 20th year as a 
full-time writer in 1955. His work has cov- 
ered a wide field of creative writing-——stories, 
articles, motion pictures, radio, television and 
books. Nowadays he concentrates his efforts 
mainly in the last two fields. His latest book 
No Time Like The Future is an Avon Pocket 
edition. 





To become a pro you need to present 
your efforts in accepted professional form, 
whether you write for magazines, radio, TV 
or what you will. 


This Goes For All Scripts 


Scripts for all media are alike in that 
they should be typed with a fresh, black 
ribbon on one side of a good quality 82x11 
white bond paper. Any deviation from 
this is bad. This doubtless sounds very 
clipped; particularly as advice to writers, 
who believe in originality. In writing, let 
the originality show in the words; not in 
the format which is standard. 

Editors have little good humor to spend 
on the small ruses by which some writers 
attempt to learn whether or not an editor 
has actually read their submissions. Every 
day or so, a script comes in in which one 
page is deliberately inverted—the author's 
intent being to discover whether in reading 
that page the editor turned it rightside 
up again. Or perhaps two pages lightly 
pasted together; another way of learning 
the same thing. On a manuscript I saw, an 
inner page carried the sudden, startling 
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insert: Dear Editor: If you have read this 
far, please check this square. (] 

There are still those who submit hand- 
written stories. The quill was good enough 
for Scott and Thackeray, but these gentle- 
men are buried now, as is their once fine 
implement. 

A manuscript folder, as commonly em- 
ployed by authors’ agents, may be used 
by freelance writers. If you want to pro- 
tect your work against casual damage, buy 
sheets of soft, tinted paper measuring 9x22 
and fold one sheet laterally around your 
manuscript pages, centering on the front 
cover the name of the story, and append- 
ing in the lower right corner your name 
and address. But it is the general practice 
to submit scripts without cover, their pages 
secured at upper left by a common paper- 
clip. 

Long accompanying letters serve only 
to divert interest from the story you have 
to sell. Authors who know an editor per- 
sonally accompany their offerings with no 
more than a word of friendly greeting. 

A letter which argues that, “This story 
must be good because it really happened,” 
hurts the author because when fiction is 
based on real life, it is often unresolved. 
The fact that it truly happened doesn’t 
make the contents of the stery more accept- 
able. Your story in print must stand on its 
own legs. Let it do so on submission. 

These generalizations apply to all types 
of submissions. Here are the few funda- 
mentals for preferred format for specific 
types of scripts: 


Fiction Stories 

On the first page of your typescript, 
whether or not a folder is used, the follow- 
ing features should be offerec. In the 
upper left corner, single-spaced, about one 
inch from the top, goes the author’s name 
and address. In the upper right corner, 
the approximate word length. 

Estimate wordage in round figures. For 
vignettes and short-shorts not exceeding 
2,000 words, estimate to the nearest 100 
words. For short stories (2,000 to 7,000) 
compute to the nearest 500. For longer 
stories (novelets or novels) estimate to the 
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nearest 1,000. When in doubt, you should 
estimate lower rather than higher. 

Figuring wordage is quite simple. A page 
of manuscript, whether crisp dialogue or 
solid exposition, in pica type will average 
about 250 words. Or in elite type, about 
325. 

I avoid elite . . . that’s the little type. 
Most editors wear reading glasses; all suffer 
from eyestrain. So anything you can do 
to keep them happy will serve to make 
you wealthier. 

Your first page is a half page, since it 
does not start at the top. At page center 
should appear your story title in capital 
letters. On the next line write the word 
“by”, and below this your name in caps 
and lower case. If, by any chance, you 
should elect to use a pseudonym, use it 
here. But remember to use your real 
name in the upper left corner, or you may 
find yourself proud possessor of a check 
you cannot cash! Separate title from text 
by a decoration of some sort (I use a pair 
of centered asterisks), then drop three 
spaces and begin your tale. 

It is unnecessary to repeat on each page 
such detail as the story title and the 
author’s name; it is awkward and confusing 
to note page numbers at the bottom of 
each sheet. The preferred style is the simp- 
lest. On all sheets other than page one, 
simply center at the top the numeral de- 
signating the page number, and let it go at 
that. 

Your text should have margins of ap- 
proximately one inch to left and right. 
Less space makes for a tight and unattrac- 
tive page, more indicates padding. Writers 
using a pica typewriter should set the left 
marginal stop at 12, the right at 72. Para- 
graphs should be indented ten spaces, which 
means your tabulator stop should be set 
at 22. Page endings should be even, show- 
ing about one inch of white space at the 
bottom. A pair of centered asterisks suffices 
to show your story is finished. And as 
every polar bear knows—when your tale 
is told, it’s time to go! 


Radio Scripts 
The key figures to remember in radio 































tale 


adio 








script preparation are 12, 30 and 72. The 
left marginal stop at 12 is your “cue line” 
indicating the character speaking, the sound 
or music demanded. The indentation at 
30—which appears three inches from the 
left edge of the paper—is the line at which 
begins the actual dialogue, music or sound 
effect described. 

Anything which the actors are to say 
on radio is written in upper and lower 
case letters. Anything other than speech 
is capitalized. Thus all entries on the cue 
line will be in caps, while in the body of 
the script anything not spoken (e.g., music 
cues or sound effects) will also be capital- 
ized. Additionally, any suggestions such 
as interpretative admonitions to the actors 


Live-TV Script 








should also be capitalized and set off from 
dialogue in parentheses. 

If this suggested format is adopted, the 
writer will find that his finished radio 
script “times out” almost exactly to one 
minute per page. For the average half 
hour show (excluding commercial inter- 
ludes) a script should run approximately 


26 pages. 


Television — Live 


The format of the live-TV show has not 
yet become entirely standardized; it remains 
in an experimental state of flux. But from 
the innumerable varying forms previously 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Martha? 
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yea, dear. Coming! 


SHE BRACES HERSELF, CROSSES THE ROOM, 
| 
AND ENTERS THE STUDY. THE CAMERA TRUCKS 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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| | 
WITH HER AS SHE MOVES FROM SET 1 TO SET 


2. ROGER IS SEATED AT HIS DESK. 
RISES AS MARTHA ENTERS. 
ROGER 


HE 


Thank you, my dear, Won't you sit 


down? 
MARTHA 

Thank you. 
SHE SITS. 


ROGER STALKS FRETFULLY ABOUT 


FOR A MOMENT, GATHERING WORDS, MARTHA 





WATCHES HIM ANXIOUSLY. 


FINALLY HE STOPS 
PACING AND FACES HER WITH DETERMINATION, 













Film-TV Script 
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16. JINT — DAY — OFFICE : | 
| | 
l 
l 
| 
| 





MEDIUM SHOT — WALT 

seated at jhis desk, writing, | 
| ! 

- WALT 

: 7 l (grumbles) 

\Confounded income tax! Enough to drive 

la man nuts! 

| ' Impulsively he balls the sheet on which he has been scrib- 

bling, hurls it at the wastebasket, and rises, 


CUT TO: 


17. CLOSEUP — THOMPSON 
looking up, surprised. 


THOMPSON 


Hey! What's the matter with you? 














MEDIUM LONG SHOT 
WALT & THOMPSON 
as Walt grabs his hat from a rack. 












WALT 
I've got the meemies...green, grumpy 
and screaming. I've got to get out 

of here for a while, 


















THOMPSON 
But, Walt, wait a minute! We... 









WALT 
(at door) 
See you later! 







As he exits: 


FADE OUT 










FADE IN 
19. EXT — DAY — PARK 
CLOSE SHOT — WALT 
Slumped on park bench, moody and dejected. Sandra enters 
the frame, eyes him thoughtfully, then quietly sits down 
beside him. He doesn't notice her, 


















SANDRA 
(softly) 





Walt——? 


UT 








Writing the New 






Confession 


The old formulas have new twists, the themes 


have expanded and the markets are 


lucrative and stable. 


By Elyse Michaels 


T CONFESSION MARKET now comprises 
some twenty-five magazines, most of 
them published monthly, some bi-monthly, 
using an average of one hundred and fifty 
stories a month, eighteen hundred stories a 
year. Many writers have found that con- 
centration in this field can bring them any- 
where from $2,000-$12,00 a year, depend- 
ing upon the amount and quality of the 
work produced. 

“But what about the future of the con- 
fessions? I’ve heard that the confessions 
have become outdated.” This is a question 
I’ve been asked time and again by writers. 
Happily, I can state that the confessions are 
firmly entrenched. 

The publishing business has its share of 
rumors. Last year the confessions were the 
target, because there were considerable staff 
changes. Particular interest was aroused 
by the switch at Fawcett where the ubi- 
quitous Bill Lengel took over the helm 
of the confession group. Florence Schetty 
joined him as Managing Editor. 





By the Fall of ’54, however, the rumors 
began to die down. The various new edi- 
tors were getting settled and caught up 
with manuscript reading. The only changes 
since then have been encouraging. A fresh 
feeling has been injected into the confes- 
sions—with new covers and layouts, special 
bonus plans and renewed editorial efforts 
for obtaining material. 


The New Look 


1955 in confession writing, marks the con- 
tinuation of a trend started a few years ago. 
At one time, all confession stories fell into 








Elyse Michaels runs the Confession Clinic in 
New York, an agency specializing entirely in 
selling to the confession markets. For years 
she has worked very closely with her clients, 
helping them become selling confession writ- 
ers. She loves the field and says of it: “The 
business is small, open and honest, not at all 
cutthroat. The editors are wonderful to work 
with, friendly and approachable. I love my 
work and ihe people I work with.” 
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one fixed formula: Sin, Suffer, 
Repent! The most common “sin” 
was sexual promiscuity, followed 
by suffering, via pregnancy, and 
final repentance. Some two years 
ago started the swing away from 
the typical sin-suffer-repent for- 
mula, towards greater emphasis 
on realism and simplicity. The 
confessions gained more scope, 
began to encompass a wider va- 
riety of problems and conflicts. 
The sin and suffer formula though 
not dead, was more subtly masked, 
gained freshness by means of em- 
phasizing the characterization of 
the narrator rather than just the 
plot. Emphasis was placed on 
background, so that by portraying 
real people with real problems, 
showing them in real American 
background, the confessions be- 
came more believable experiences 
—slices of life, rather than plotted 
fiction. 

A quality editors defined as 
“earthiness” came to predominate 
the popular confessions. Many of 
the stories gained a documentary 
flavor, reading like fact pieces. 
This documentary trend gave 
way to the popularity of such 
specialized types of confessions as 
the medical documentary — i.e., 
“I Used Sleeping Pills,” “I Had 
Cancer,” “I Was A Victim of 
Epilepsy,” etc. 


The Constant Elements 


These new trends allow much 
more diversification to the writer. 
There are nevertheless certain 
musts for every confession story: 

1. It must have a theme. This 
is where the sin and suffer for- 
mula still comes in. Unlike a lot 
of fiction, a confession must do 
more than entertain, The reader 
must gain something from it—a 
moral lesson, inspiration — some 
thing that will help her in her 
own life. There are still many 
narrators of the “sinning” variety 
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. . . If you want to look for the 
sin pattern in every story you'll 
probably find it, though much 
less obviously; . . . i.e., the nar- 
rator who is sinned against rather 
than a sinner (the theme in such 
a case may be a lesson in fore- 


~-\ giveness), or the one faced with 
2; {/U joverwhelming tragedy (the theme 
/ being her ability to accept and 


adjust, in short, inspirational). 
The confession story needs to 
make a constructive point. 

For example, Patricia Lilly’s 
“While My Husband Was Away,” 
(May, Romance Time), has the 
sin theme of adultery, within a 
larger theme of faith. The author 
leaves the reader not so much 
with a message of “don’t sin,” but 
rather she stresses the importance 
of faith and patience in marriage. 
The last two sentences in her story 
read: 

But if Ron and I worked to- 
gether with faith, I knew we'd 


find happiness. And maybe we'll 
even find love again. 


2. There must be reader identi- 
fication. The confession reader 
wants more than escape fiction. 
She wants to Share the experi- 
ence of the narrator, to be able 
to identify with her, Feel her de- 
spair and her joy, understand and 
sympathize with her problems. 
This all important quality is 
achieved in several ways. . . 

(a) Projection into the main 
character: You cannot write from 
the top of your head in confes- 
sions. To do an honest, salable 
job, you need to get inside your 
character and project her emo- 
tions so that the reader is caught 
up in the problem. Take a situa- 
tion, for instance, where a wife 
is caught with her lover by an 
insanely jealous husband. Would 
you describe the seriousness of her 
situation, her terror, something 
like this? 

We were suddenly interrupted by 
the arrival of my husband. The 
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rifle in his hand, the sinister tone of his 
voice made me stammer with fear. He 
threatened to kill both of us and I was 
terrified — 


or would you let the reader experience the 
shock of suddenly really seeing Tod, actu- 
ually looking into the rifle butt and hearing 
his words! This scene from “Who Am I” 
in February 1955 Modern Romances, will 
give you the answer to that one: 
“I looked into the black sinister bore of 
a rifle. I didn’t have to look up to know 


who was behind that rifle. “How—how—” 

I stammered. 

“How did I find you?” Tod said, his voice 

low, controlled, deadly. “It was easy. I 
watch every night from the upstairs window. 
Didn’t see you tonight, but I saw this car 
turn in here. When I saw there was a 
woman in it, I knew it would be you.” He 
inched the rifle over ever so slightly to cover 
Richard too, “Now, don’t rile me,” he said 
without raising the tone of his voice. “I want 
to kill you bad enough, but not here, so 
don’t rile me. Just get out, both of you, and 
don’t talk. You’ll live longer that way.” He 
laughed then, a harsh bitter laugh.” 

(b) Projection into the scene: A vividly 
painted background can do much to make 
a story and its people come alive for the 
reader. Mrs. Dorrance of True Story 
brought this point out in explaining why 
she likes the work of Confession Clinic’s 
Anne Ridings Trimble: “Mrs. Trimble is 
not afraid to report honestly on the life 
around her.” Such stories as “I Begged 
For His Name” in January 1955 True 
Story illustrate this author’s honest report- 
ing, as she makes the reader really see the 
type of small Southern community with 
which she is so thoroughly acquainted. 


(c) Choice of character, conflict and lo- 
cale: If you'll stop to analyze the mag- 
azines, you'll find that while the back- 
grounds of the stories cover all parts of the 
country, from small towns to cities, to back- 
woods areas, they are American rather than 
foreign, for though a reader may have little 
first-hand knowledge of life in the Carolina 
hills, for example, this is nevertheless a part 
of her own American background and pro- 
vides a greater measure of understanding 
and identification than a story taking place 
in Paris or London. 


In the same way, the conflicts presented 








are mostly of the sort that might face av- 
erage people like the reader, conflicts which 
though overpowering and even strange, yet 
have feasibility. As for the characters, you 
will find that the poor to middle class nar- 
rators predominate over the rich girl nar- 
rators, normal people over the abnormal. 
This may sound restrictive but is not, for 
being “average” or “normal” allows for all 
the quirks that make human beings in- 
teresting. If the reader can understand the 
person faced with the unusual situation, she 
can identify with the situation. Thus she 
can accept an average person who deviates 
temporarily from the norm, as in the case 
of a nervous breakdown, 


Basic Categories 


Although the confession field is much 
broader than it used to be, the material 
used can still be broken down into some 
basic categories. Here they are: 


I. The Marriage And Courtship Confes- 
sion. Stories revolving around the romantic 
problems and conflicts of the young, mar- 
ried and single still predominate. As long 
as there are wives faced with straying hus- 
bands or lovers of their own, and girls faced 
with fickle fiances or insoluble love affairs, 
these problems will be recorded in the con- 
fessions. 


“Then why do editors reject my story as 
being too usual or trite when I build it 
around one of these familiar, but always 
recurring themes?” Is one of the most 
frequently asked questions. “Isn’t it really 
true that there’s nothing new under the 
sun,” run other complaints, “so how can a 
writer consistently come up with something 
brand-new?” All this is true and the proof 
of the pudding is that while there are many 
stories which are new (and at that the new- 
ness is usually a twist or special approach 
rather than really basic), the much re- 
peated situations do recur regularly in the 
confession magazines. The secret lies in the 
way the so-called “hackneyed” situation is 
handled. The trouble with many beginners 
is that they do not just base their stories on 
a much-done theme but develop it ex- 
actly as scores of others have been developed 
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—the problem faces stereotyped characters 
in stereotyped places, thinking in a stereo- 
typed manner. The result is a story familiar 
in every single respect, totally devoid of 
suspense and individuality. 

How do you achieve individuality with a 
familiar plot ? The best and easiest way is 
Characterization. Everybody wants love, 
health, security, and runs into the usual 
problems in satisfying these wants. Because 
they have different backgrounds, motiva- 
tions and reactions, they attack problems 
differently. Therein lies the secret of in- 
dividuality. When Confession Clinic’s Lau- 
rene Chinn wrote “Girl Revivalist” (March 
Personal Romances), for example, she 
started off with a basically familiar situa- 
tion—a wife whose marriage is on the rocks 
because her husband was unfaithful and 
she finds herself unable to forgive. The 
girl, however, is not usual. She is the 
daughter of a revivalist minister, herself 
used to being active in these revivals—the 
way her work at the meetings affected her 
whole makeup and consequently her mar- 
riage, all this gives the incidents, and the 
solution freshness and individuality. Every- 
thing that happens is an outgrowth of the 
characterization of this girl and her back- 
ground. 





. . » The daughter of a revivalist 


II. Teen Age Confessions. Stories con- 
cerning teen agers are becoming increas- 
ingly important because of the many prob- 
lems facing this age group. In writing for 
the teen age group, it is important to re- 
member that the audience consists not just 


of the teenagers, but of their parents also, 
A good teen age confession therefore, is one 
that is interesting and constructive to both 
these groups. Parents are interested in 
knowing why kids “go wrong,” what type 
of backgrounds they come from, how they 
think, etc. . . . It is interesting and impor- 
tant to the teen ager to read about prob- 
lems of their own age group. 

A good teen-age story, of a less sensational 
nature is “Stop—Don’t Love Him” in April 
Romance Confessions. This deals with the 
problem of a teen-ager’s conflict with her 
too strict mother. 


III. Behind-The-News Confessions. These 
are developed from newspaper stories. You 
take the details of a true case, and drama- 
tise it into a confession with a current 
events flavor. The newspaper is an excellent 
inspirational source for the writer who is 
dry on plots. 

Sometimes, in the case of stories which 
were given extensive newspaper coverage, 
the confession adaptations stick very close 
to the facts. Very often, the newspaper 
story merely serves as a springboard for the 
writer's own imagination—as the germ of 
a story. With the new emphasis on realism, 
these behind-the-news confessions are get- 
ting more and more popular. There are 
really two categories: 


(a) The Lurid or Sensational Headline 
Confession: These are the extraordinary 
events that usually make headlines all over 
the country like the recent “Dr. Sam” case. 


Their unusualness makes them for the 
most part one-shots, meaning that the story 
is dealt with once in a big way and then, 
having lost its current news value, is dead. 

These big stories are often assigned to 
experienced writers by editors who want to 
be sure of covering the theme while it’s 
timely. 

It isn’t a good idea to try to break into 
the field with these big “one-shot” stories. 
Sometimes, however, such news stories will 
start a chain. 


Some News Create a New Field 


First, there was the famous case of Chris- 
tine Jorgenson. In one way or another 
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most of the magazines used this story. Then 
there followed a succession of confessions by 
people like Christine. 


The case opened up a new interest in 
the whole subject of homosexuality—there 
were confessions of homosexuals, the ex- 
periences of women married to homosex- 
uals, young girls innocently involved with 
Lesbian friends. 


Here was a case that opened up a whole 
field of interest. Naturally, after a while 
just about every angle had been explored 
and editors became a bit wary of the homo- 
sexual theme. Now only a very fresh twist 
will sell the homosexual confession. 


Another headliner was the raid of the 
polygamy colony at Short Creek, Arizona. 
Papers all over the country screamed out 
the story of the man who had numerous 
wives and children. This was such an un- 
usual aspect of American life that it lent 
itself to rather lurid treatment. Bearing in 
mind that the average American was 
shocked at polygamy, most of the confession 
adaptations approached the subject by vil- 
lanizing the polygamous elders. The most 
frequently used point of view was that of 
the young girl unwillingly trapped in such 
a society, welcome escape via the law . . 
i. e. the Short Creek raid. 


Soon every editor interested in this story 
had covered it and it looked as if the sub- 
ject were pretty well exhausted. It was one 
of those one-shots. However, an imagina- 
tive writer can sometimes find still another, 
different approach. Our Norma Woodbury 
gave a sympathetic view of the people of 
the polygamy sects. She wrote a “confes- 
sion” of one of the wives, keeping all her 
characters sympathetic, and developing 
some real understanding for these peoples’ 
beliefs. The story appeared in October 
1954 Intimate Romances, under the title 
“They Arrested My Husband Because He 
Married Me.” 


Since she did a lot of research on the 
facts behind the story, Mrs. Woodbury’s 
interest persisted after this sale and so some 
months later she attacked the question of 
what happened to the children of these 
families. It seemed that some of them re- 


mained in custody for months while the 
parents decided whether or not to sign the 
antipolygamy pledges. The result of this 
was “Love Cult Daughter” in March 1955 
Personal Romances. 

(b) The Small Print or Local News 
Story: Many interesting stories are reported 
in the local newspaper. This, of course, 
cuts down the competition and gives the 
local writer the advantage of writing about 
what’s happening in her own backyard. She 
can take advantage of her special knowl- 
ledge of the locale, to give background and 
get closer to the characters. 

Here, the good confession writer will se- 
lect a news story not so much because of 
its sensationalism, but because of her ability 
to understand the people and incidents in- 
volved. If she is sincerely interested, she 
can write up a more convincing story. 

Evelyn Pierce Nace, one of our writers, 
recently developed a good story from a 
small newspaper item which caught her 
fancy. A young widow had eloped with her 
dead husband’s casket bearer almost upon 
meeting. Ordinarily, such a situation is 
rather incredible. Mrs. Nace painted peo- 
ple and a locale that were so vivid that 
Hilda Wright of Personal Romances bought 
it. It will run as a novel in the April issue, 
under the title “We Were Outcasts.” 


IV. The Documentary Confession. This 
type of confession stresses factual presenta- 
tion. Most typical here is the medical docu- 
mentary—an account of illness or handicap 
involving the narrator or one of her loved 
ones. The emotional factor is very impor- 
tant. These documentaries might better be 
termed semi-documentaries since factual 
matter is dramatized as a personal, poignant 
experience. While the documentary type 
of confession had its peak about two years 
ago it is still being used. 

Confession writing is definitely a com- 
mercial endeavor. You can’t tell yourself 
that the field offers any deep literary ex- 
pression. However, in order to be successful 
to write in this field, you need to have some 
respect for it. Writers who look down on 
the medium while working for bigger and 
better things, and who try to knock off a 

(Continued on page 76) 





You are cordially invited to enter 
the Writer’s Digest Short Story Contest 


$9,000 


in 200 prizes 
for short-short stories of 1500 words 





END in your very best short- 

short or write one now for the 
2ist annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1955. 
Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 
Many of the 4,000 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 
Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 


As a prizewinner, however, you are 


under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story as you wish. 
Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories, humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Get 
into your story with your opening 
paragraph ; (3) Your plots should be 
simple and not rely on coincidence ; 
(4) Whether gay or sad, funny or 
serious, show your characters to be 
humans capable of emotions. 


Select story ideas from the life about 
you—people and places you know 
best. Markets are constantly in 
need of short-shorts and many en- 
tries are bought each year. 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 
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51st Prize 


A wor! writer welcomes stimula- 
tion that fires his mind, tones up his 
desire to write and activates his en- 
ergies. What would do this for you? 
Within the bounds © and con- 
ference between you and th 

of WRITER’S DIGEST, we'll offer 
some (non-alcoholic) stimulan 
will be like a fresh sea 


52nd to 60th Prize 


Two cents for each word in your story. 


61st to 80th Prize 


Your market problems will be re- 
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MARKET, the annual 500-page book 
which contains 7,000 up-to-date mar- 
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True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St.—Man- 
aging Editor Florence Schetty. She is inter- 
ested in stories in all categories—teen age, 
premarriage, marriage—with special em- 
phasis on the emotional and the off-trail. 
Wants penetrating and dramatic stories 
which will stay with the reader long after 
they have been read. Other than that 
stories must be in first person and believ- 
able, there are no restrictions or taboos. A 
good writer, Mrs. Schetty feels, can write 
about anything without being offensive (i.e. 
“Please Pray For Joe,” May 1955). 

This magazine is looking for really vivid 
personal experiences, unusual stories which 
will intrigue reader interest with the first 
sentence. Another essential is strong char- 
acterizations with the character kept in 
character all the way through, not vacillated 
because the writer has to get the story to 
“come out right.” Though stories up to 
20,000 words will be considered, the im- 
mediate need is in the 4,000 to 6,500 word 
group. Some stories which typify what the 
editors want are: “Please Pray For Joe,” 
“End Of a Joy Ride,” “Anything To Have 
Her,” all from the May issue. Mrs. Schetty 
pays 5c per word on acceptance. 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue— 
Editor Henry Malmgreen. A major facct 
of MR’s policy is embodied in its slogan: 
The magazine that Lives for You. It’s aim 
is to entertain, reflect faithfully the lives of 
its readers, and to give those readers a max- 
imum of aid and comfort in working out 
the manifold problems of their daily lives. 
The only taboos are subjects or treatments 
violating a generally accepted standard of 
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good taste or morality. Story types most in 
demand currently are 1. family problems; 
2. stories of faith and/or inspiration; 3. 
stories dealing with problems of women 
over 35. Mr. Malmgreen can only use one 
male narrator per issue. Stories which 
typify what the editor is looking for: “Such 
A Little Girl,’ “Pregnant Again,” both 
from February, 1955, Modern Romances. 
Regular rates are 4c a word, going up to 5c 
after third sale in two years. 


Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Editor Marjorie 
Sneden says: 

“Each issue of Intimate Romances con- 
tains teen-age stories, marriage problem 
stories, a shocker, which might be teen-age, 
marriage or courtship), at least one sweet 
romantic love story, and sometimes a 
parent-child problem story. Our need for 
these varies. 

“The basic themes remain the same year 
after year: chastity, frigidity, impotence, in- 
fidelity, bigamy, desertion, etc. What makes 
them seem new and fresh is vivid charac- 
terization, realistic dialogue, identifiable 
background, emotional warmth, construc- 
tive approach. Incest is the only taboo. 

Here’s how Miss Sneden got one of her 
stories: 

“A month or so ago I told one of my 
writers, who happens to be Jewish, ‘I’d like 
you to do a Jewish story for me.’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
she wailed, ‘not another inter-faith mar- 
riage deal!’ That wasn’t what I had in 
mind. After weeks of talking plot, she wrote 
a honey of a story which not only has an 
enthralling love theme, but presents a de- 
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PRESENTING... 


AN All-time Opportunity 
For Book Writers 














OU HAVE WRITTEN a book and you want to know what the chances 
are of getting it published in 1955. Almost anyone you meet will 
venture a free opinion on the subject, but you are looking for facts 

and not impressions. Very well, here are some figures: 


In 1954 there were 11,901 new books issued by 833 publishers.* These 
were divided into 23 classifications, including the usual types of books that 
Americans ordinarily read. Eleven thousand titles represents a successful year 
in the trade, and there is every reason to expect the market to hold firm 
through 1955. 


It is fairly safe to assume that over 10,000 new books will come off the 
presses this year. Then there is little cause for you to worry when you have 
but one book to sell—if it’s a good book. But irrespective of market conditions, 
your individual success is still going to depend on the quality of your writing. 

If you are uncertain as to the value of your manuscript, let me read it 
and make an appraisal. If it needs that “extra something” to put it over, my 
editing or criticism service may make it acceptable. 


* Figures from 
Publishers’ Weekly. 








Write today for my free folder entitled 
LITERARY HELP. It tells you what | 
do for writers and how we get started. 





CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 

















lightful, warm, charming picture of Jewish 
family life. ‘Doctor’s Honeymoon’ is the 
kind of story that will do more to promote 
religious tolerance than a dozen down-beat 
horrible examples. But what’s even more 
important—it’s entertaining reading. It will 
run in two parts—June and July issues. 

“I'd like a good doctor love story, 1955 
model—not the same old plot I’ve been 
reading for the past ten years. Ditto a min- 
ister story. Ditto a working wife story. I’d 
use a man’s viewpoint story in every issue 
if I could find enough good ones. Women 
want to know what 1955-model men think 
about love and marriage—not what some 
woman writer thinks they think, or what 
they thought thirty years ago.” 

Miss Sneden would like to see short- 
shorts from 3,000 to 4,000 words; short 
stories 6,000 to 7,500 words; novelettes of 
about 8,500 and novels running 10,000 to 
14,000 words. She pays 3c a word and up 
on acceptance. 

From April Intimate Romances “I Was 
His Second Choice” is a good example of 
a marital problem story; “I Posed For Sec- 
ret Pictures”’—a teen age shocker; “Wall 
Of Loneliness,” a tear-jerking short-short, 
typical of emotional appeal wanted, though 
not a love story. 


Real Romances ... Real Story... My 
Love Secret, all at 535 Fifth Avenue. 
Editor, Mary Rollins. Needs strong con- 
fessions with good love interest; married 
or unmarried heroes and heroines who are 
reader identifiable. 

Miss Rollins says: “We want strong, dra- 
matic, first-person confession stories that 
are realistically motivated and convincing, 
with suspense, sincere emotion and true-to- 
life characterizations. The story may be told 
from either the man’s or woman’s view- 
point. We do not want stories that are 
based solely on sex. 

Shorts should run from 5,000 to 6,000 
words in length; novelettes about 10,000 
words. We pay 3c a word on acceptance. 

Stories typifying what they like in May 
issue are: “Teen Age Blackmailer,” “They 
Took My Baby,” “He Wanted Another 
Woman.” 
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True Story, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Editor Nina Sittler Dorrance 
feels that best way to find out what True 
Story wants is to read the magazine. Stories 
with an honest point of view will always 
gain the editor’s interest and sympathy, 
even if they have flaws. The editors can 
help such writers shape their material to 
their style. Some good stories to study are 
“I Was Educated For Childbirth,” and “I 
Cursed God,” in the February issue. 

All stories should be told in the first per- 
son. They should deal with the problems 
that most vitally interest everyday Amer- 
icans. These are the problems you have met 
in your own life or in the lives of your 
friends and neighbors. For instance a story 
about a girl’s desire for respectability, 
friendship, or economic security is accepta- 
ble, while one concerned with social ambi- 
tion or uppercrust snobbery is not. Stories 
with foreign or historical backgrounds, un- 
sympathetic heroines, poetry, grotesque or 
unnatural subject matter are also not for 
True Story. 

Miss Dorrance will consider almost any 
word length, and rates vary according to 
length. A short short of 1,000 to 1,500 will 
bring about $100; an average-length story 
(5,000-7,000) $250 to $300. 


Romance Time and Romance Confes- 
sions (bi-monthlies), 19 W. 44th St. Editor, 
Elaine Moss. She says: “We want strong, 
dramatic emotional stories based on real 
life experiences and problems of average 
women, both married and unmarried. Male 
viewpoint stories are used occasionally. 

“Vivid emotion in a story is one of our 
first concerns. The heroine’s problem should 
be told simply, with deep emotion to arouse 
reader sympathy and give the story the 
heart-tug it needs to be a moving confes- 
sion. Realism in detail is also essential for 
creating a true-life feeling. 

“We do not want contrived stories that 
are filled with coincidences and gimmicks. 
Story solution should flow simply and natu- 
rally from the character and her emotional 
problem. Also, quick changes of character 
without proper build-up and motivation are 
completely unconvincing. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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EXPOSITION PRESS LEADS THE FIELD 


COSTS AND SALES 


The final cost of publishing your book depends on 
the number of copies the book will sell. Our terms, 
since we are the most aggressive book seller in the 
field, take the sales potential: of your book into 
consideration, In many instances, because we have 
faith in the books we publish, our subsidies are 
much less than other publishers. 

Edward Uhlan 
Publisher 


“LENGTH AND STRENGTH 


The subsidy of your book does not depend upon 
its length; sales potentiality is of first consideration. 
The experience, knowledge and ingenuity of our 
promotion and publicity staffs secure maximum re- 
sults in publicity, book sales and subsidiary-rights 
sales. This, in turn, leads to subsequent printings 
of many books, enabling us to offer you lower 
subsidy costs than that of any other. publisher 
in the field 











SPECIAL IMPRINTS 


Our editors are eager to read, evaluate and re- 
port on manuscripts which may qualify for our 
special trade imprints: Banner Books, Exposition 
titles of permanent trade interest; Exposition- 
University Books, scholarly and technical titles; 
Lochinvar Books, Western Americana titles. If you 
have material suitable for our special or regular 
imprints, send us your manuscript today — or write 
for details. Prompt attention is assured. 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales- 
producing promotion from our experienced edi- 
torial-publicity-sales staff—the same team that 
has so successfully promoted many books. What- 
ever type of book you've written — specialized or 
general, fiction, nonfiction, poetry, religious, con- 
troversial — we can publish your book successfully. 


FREE 


Read the complete story of subsidy publishing in 
our new 48-page illustrated brochure, You Can 
Publish Your Book. Includes “36 Illustrated Success 
Stories About Our Authors and Their Books,” ‘“‘The 
Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing,” “How to 
Select a Publisher,” “‘When to Sign a Publishing 
Contract’ and other vital information for every 
writer. Reserve your free copy today! Write: 





“EXPOSITION PRESS INC. °°": 





© ...BECAUSE OF ITS 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 















Book Club Selection! 
HURRICANE ROAD ($3) was the 


February selection of the National 
Travel Magazine Book Club. 


French Edition! 
JUNGLE MAID ($2.50) 


British Textbook Edition! 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER ($3) 


Exposition-University Book. 


Sellout! 

DECORATING CAKES FOR FUN 

AND PROFIT ($4) 

A Banner Book, popular how-to 

book now in second edition. Author 

ogg back more than $3,000 to 
ate. 


Textbook Success! 

A HISTORY OF LOUISIANA ($3.50) 
Now in third printing. 

“U.S. Camera” Spoilights 
Exposition Books! 

Number 1 and 2 lead reviews given 
to UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY 


AND TELEVISION ($6), A Banner 
Book —and to OUR BEAUTIFUL 


WESTERN BIRDS ($9), A Banner 
Book. 


































Feature Story! 

UNDERWATER PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
TELEVISION featured in a full-page 
illustrated feature in the January 
23 Florida Living Magazine of the 
Miami Daily News. 


National Magazine Review! 
Jet, the weekly Negro news maga- 
zine, favorably reviewed, in a full- 
page illustrated story, REBEL BLOOD 
($3.50), @ first novel. 


Authoritative Review! 

Famed photography writer and edi- 
tor favorably reviewed UNDER- 
WATER PHOTOGRAPHY AND TELE- 
VISION in the February 6 issue of 
The New York Sunday Times. 











4 386—4th AVE., NEW YORK 16,N. Y 
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Bluebook will pick the April issue to try 
out a long planned experiment. Half of the 
edition will be printed on slick paper, the 
other half, on pulp. The stock readers prefer 
after several issues will be used permanently. 
Assistant Editor Roger Menges meantime, 
can use all lengths of fiction for Bluebook, 
and says, “We have a hard time finding 
good short shorts in the 1,800—2,400 
lengths, and we are interested in seeing 
some now. Price at present is $200 for 
male-slant, action shorts. Short story in- 
ventory is also low—especially of the ad- 
venture type in which Bluebook has always 
been a leader in the field. 


“Short stories up to 8,000 words bring 
between $300 and $400, sometimes more, 
depending on how we like it. 


“We are also open for novels. We have a 
good one in the current issue, “Buzzsaw,” a 
full length 45,000 worder. This is an ex- 
citing story of an empire of vice and cor- 
ruption, and the title comes from the dan- 
ger signal, “Don’t try to monkey with the 
Buzzsaw.” 


We need service pieces of interest to 
men such as “Need a New Home? Trade 
Yours In,” which appeared in a recent 
issue. Another one, “Roads, Not Drivers, 
Cause 4 Out of 10 Accidents,” is typical. 
These start at $200 and go up to $500 plus, 
depending on the amount of research and 
time required. We would like to use picture 
stories regularly, but seldom get any good 
enough which might be interesting to our 
readers. One, we published a few issues 
back was ““Teach Your Son How to Use 
Tools,” is a good example. We pay on 
arrangement for these. Novels start at 


By Patricia A. Mullen 








$1,000 and go considerably higher, depend- 
ing on the name of the author and how 
well it goes over here. Manuscripts may 
also be addressed to Associate Editor Wil- 
liam Jeffers, or to Andre Fontaine, Editor. 
Address, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

Redbook, at same address, uses articles 
for men and women between the ages of 18 
and 35 on a direct personal level. Each 
article is intended to interest and excite this 
audience. The reader should gain new in- 
formation that can be put to direct use, or 
a better understanding of some vital area 
in his own life or simply the reward of good 
entertainment. 

Redbook articles are of three general 
kinds: (1) narrative and experience articles 
(2) directly informative articles, including 
exposes and reader-service material (3) per- 
sonality pieces. 

(1) Often Redbook prefers to cover a 
subject by dramatizing the experience of 
one young man or woman or family, show- 
ing in detail how the subject affects typical 
young people rather than discussing it in 
general terms. For example, rather than 
discuss the adoption of handicapped chil- 
dren, Redbook told the story of a young 
couple who adopted a blind baby (January 
1955). Narrative articles can be either 
serious or light—the story of a “model” hus- 
band who murdered his wife (February 
1955) or the experience of a young couple 
who rented a resort hotel with 35 zany in- 
laws (July 1954). 

(2) When an article offers new and use- 
ful information on a subject of immediate 
concern to the reader, it can be addressed 
to him directly—i.e., the value of “health 
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“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING GAN 
DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and 
wondering what, if anything, the future held. In the 
past year I have been made editor of a magazine and 
have been selling articles steadily to other magazines on 
the side. I have just finished a book. I learned more 
about practical, effective writing from the Magazine 
Institute than I did from all the English courses I 
studied in school. And the precise manuscript criticism 
is invaluable!” —R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 

Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hun- 
dred Magazine Institute students who have discovered 
that WRITERS make the best teachers of writing. And 
the Magazine Institute is a home study course in writ- 
ing which is completely owned, staffed, and operated by 
successful writers and editors. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teach- 
ing others to write. Their own success, their own con- 
stant contact with editors and publishers, is your best 
assurance of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date 
training. 

OUR STUDENTS this course I’ve sold 
SAY $376.50.” 


. ; you might be TEST YOUR 
intereste in seeing my LITERARY APT 

article ... in CORONET FREE — 
magazine.” 


oe 


. before my fourth The Magazine Institute 
lesson "I received $200. 00 .~=sé«Offers a Free Literary Apti- 
for my first story.” tude Test which enables 

« "|. signed a contract you to find out for your- 
with DUELL, SLOAN, elf if you have any writ- 


and PEARCE...advance ing talent. The test is 
royalty more than paying COMPLETELY SELF- 


for your Superior instruc- CORRECTING. Answers 
sheet so that YOU CAN 

. . . just had book sheet so that 
accepted for publication DECIDE where you stand. 
by THOMAS NELSON SEND FOR 
and SONS . . . your criti- 
cisms were " helpful in ee > peel 
working out the story.” 

“|. . VOGUE took the Write for the FREE cata- 


tion.” 


article . . . whopping fat log describing the Maga- 
check in the mail today.” zine Institute plan and 

o last criticism was providing other informa- 
fine. ‘Helped me sell a tion of value to beginning 
novelette er writers. Inquirers also 


. thought you might receive the BEST JOB IN 
like to hear I’ve sold THE WORLD, which 
another story ...adds up lists unsolicited testimo- 
to $400.00 return on my  nials from successful 
MAGAZINE INSTI-_ Magazine Institute stu- 
‘i U TE course.”.” dents. Fill out the coupon 

. since I started and mail it NOW. 


The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


The Famous Writer's Course 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Rockefeller Center 
(Licgnsed by the State of N. Y.) 














Our Staff Includes: 


ROBERT 
SMITH 
Novelist, lec- 


turer, news- 
per * column- 





tion; iitdera 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human image; 
poe oy a Lag ews Narrative; Saget 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many s 
radio scripts. 


ort stories and 


BRETT 
# HALLIDAY 
4 Originator of 
i? the famous Mi- 
chael Shayne 
detective stories 
and of the 
television se- 
ries built on 
; on the same 

character. Au- 

thor more than 
eighty novels and twelve motion pic- 
tures. Total book sales in millions. 






ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 


ing System; - 
mer editor 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company ; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories; author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error - 
other boo 
writii Sings Sesmeer 
writer M.G.M., Warner’s, Uni- 

— and Columbia; * vice-president of 
Signature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 














r""MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 84-H, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 


Sa iiveiswccesescensns Zone.... State...... 
(Inquiries Confidential—No Salecmen Will Call) 















foods” (February 1955) or the treatment 
of street-accident victims (March 1955). 

Other informative articles should deal 
either with subjects of particular pertinence 
to young adults (childbirth, for example) 
or with those aspects of a more genera] sub- 
ject that have special significance for young 
adults (traffic safety for young drivers, for 
example). 

Wherever possible, the basis for an article 
should be a solid body of new research or 
study rather than a “gimmick” in the writer’s 
mind supported by arbitrarily chosen anec- 
dotes and authoritative statements. 

(3) These cover—in depth—the life and 
experiences of a young man or woman in 
whom the readers are intensely interested. 
Examples: Jon Lindbergh (September 
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1954), Margaret Truman (December 
1954), Gloria Vanderbilt (February 1955). 
Personality pieces are intended to be more 
than a gossipy recital of the subject’s life 
history. In the most successful of these 
pieces, the reader becomes involved with 
the subject’s basic emotional situation, Al- 
though the details may differ, the reader 
can usually see how the subject’s life prob- 
lems are similar to his own. 

Send scripts or stories to Robert Stein, 
Article Editor. 

Henry Holt & Co. who bought Popular 
Gardening will operate the magazine as a 
subsidiary. Circulation is expected to rise 
to 250,000 with the current issue. Editor 
Paul Frese says that the market for articles 
here is small but steady. Features of 1,000 
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One of the Nation’s Leading Scientists Wins Vantage 
$500 “Best Book Of The Year” Award 








Foreign Reprint Set for 
Vantage Book of 
Adventure 
Contracts have been signed with 


Editorial Kraft of entina for a 
edition of Adventurer Of 





he Pampas. Torane calf Ser a soft, 
cover regeint with the Bos 
at 10 Pesos 3 and os sical 
inting of 15 
oy the first li fe 
Louis i, who lives in 
Angeles, is the true account of his 
incredible journey on foot from 


Argentina to ge a. 
through swamps ani 
i> made when hen the om thor 


was but a lad of 17. Once again, 
Vantage ae proves its effective- 

in ébtaining subsidiary sales 
or its authors. 











N. ¥. Board of Education 
Approves Vantage Book 


The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion has approved What ie Every Person 
Should Know About R ag Bi. by 
Samuel McCart, n 
D.C., , for by 
libraries in city. This selection 
was made after extensive screening of 
books submitted by all | pub- 
lishers, and demonstrates that Vantage 
titles stand at the top of the nation’s 
best books. 


New Work of Fiction 
Launched on 
"Cavalcade of Books" 


our free booklet. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon te the right. 


“This Way y To | Podunk" 
Is Ithaca, N. Y., Best-Seller 
“Vantage’s” This | i oe Podunk, by 





lansen, rupaway 

py ag ry Lpaee for weeks,” > 

otte, manager e 

Ermer Book Store in Ithaca, N. Y. 

More than 500 copies have been sold 

through this e outlet alone as a 

result of Vantage’s aggressive publicity 
and emmagevet campaigns. 





Other items of Interest . 
Item... Wake Up, America by Paul 
& nabery, tet Patent — 
‘ca- 

ewith War ctenang, yas 


-to-coast 

Steve Allen’s vemeht, and Don Me- 
Neil’s Breakfast Ci 

Item .. . Contests co two Vantage 
books: The Adventures of Tom 
Tiller, by Wirt Barni 
teen-agers, is being kicked off with a 
national book review contest; the pages 
of the Arkansas Democrat were used to 
run a contest for a title to the auto- 
biography ad ©, a Little doctor. 


itz, a novel for 


ed. 
Hom. fl we'd Be @ hove Os 
type of creative e on the 
promotion of “ga book, send for 
our free booklet 


Dr. Oscar Riddic's 


Book Chosen 


New York, N. Y.—The grand pri 
of $500 in’ cath for the best Vantage 
of 1954 has been awarded to Dr. 


Unleashs of E les ti, y T ht. 
This book also receatly won the 100 
the Thomas Paine 


from 
Foundation = the = valuable 
the of free 
thought, in yey field of "Tonetase and 





Dinindiieieind Time mag- 
azine as “‘one of the half-dozen top 
biologists of the U.S.,”” Dr. Riddle is 
best known for the discovery of pro- 
lactin, the pituitary hormone. For 
a years the author was attached 

the Carnegie Institution’s Depart- 
lh of Experimental Evolution at 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York. He 
has written several books and more 
than 250 scientific papers. 

In addition to these awards, Dr. 


“No similar book has appeared in 
America . . . It may well prove to be 
a history-making book.”” Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes commented as follows: 
“A timely, courageous and lucid book. 
It comes like a breath of fresh air into 
this era of ours.’ 
ot you would >» to join the ae 
ti) antage au 1 
He og fone book’ for 
the 1955 Prize Award, then fill in the 
coupon below. Do it today!" 





Please send me your FREE 24-; 
explaining your cooperative publi 





LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 

120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 

(In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Avenue N.W.) 


illustrated booklet 
ing plan. 


Number of Words (Approximate)... . 
(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 









































to 1,500 words written by those who are 
experienced in gardening and who know 
their plants and flowers, bring $75 flat. 
Short fillers of 200 to 300 words are paid 
for at $25, and are used in every issue. 
Mr. Frese suggests to writers who may be 
interested in this field, but not familiar 
with the magazine, looking over the current 
issue before submitting. He likes to see a 
brief outline or a letter giving the idea for 
a feature first. Articles should be of the 
how-to type and photographs must accom- 
pany all articles. Illustrations are occasion- 
ally used instead, but not too often. Color 
transparencies, 4 by 5 in size for inside the 
book are paid for by arrangement. Black 
and white photographs of professional qual- 
ity bring $10. Covers too, are freelance. 
These should be in color and bring $100 
flat. Address all manuscripts and outlines 
to Paul Frese at Popular Gardening, 369 
Lexington Ave. N. Y. 17, N. Y. (room 
1002). 


Field & Stream, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. This lusty hunting and 
fishing book is wide open for non-fiction of 
the adventure type written in the first 
person. Editor Hugh Grey says that front of 
the book articles, which are longer lengths, 
run from 2,000 to 3,000 words. These bring 
approximately 10c a word, a high rate for 
this field. Shorter articles should be kept 
1,500 words and under, with payment 
slightly less, on acceptance. “Subjects cover 
a wide range here,” says Mr. Grey, “we 
want hunting, fishing, boating, camping 
and articles on dogs and horses. All are 
acceptable. Two articles in the April issue 
will show writers our slant. “Austrian Holi- 
day” by Corey Ford, is a most unusual 
two-parter about an Auerhahn and Berk- 
hahn hunt. These illusive, European game 
birds are hard to track down and very ex- 
citing to hunt. Another article we like, by 
Brian O’Brien, “Horn of the Sea Devil,” 
in the same issue, is a hair raising tale of 
the conquering of a Manta which makes 
for thrilling reading. 


We are also interested in seeing picture 
stories. These can run two to four pages, 
with captions and some text. Color trans- 
parencies should not be smaller than 214” 


40 





a 





square. Prices are by arrangement for these. 
Cover pictures are scheduled far in ad- 
vance and usually assigned.” 

Real, 10 E. 40th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The new editor here is Ray Robinson. 
Editorial Director Harry Slater will take 
personal charge of See magazine for the 
time being. 

Mr. Robinson says, “For Real, I want 
rugged adventure stories of personal ex- 
periences told in 2,500—3,000 words. These 
should be first person only. While that may 
seem to cover the requirements for all men’s 
magazines, there is a difference here. I don’t 
care if the setting is the Bowery in New 
York or the jungle in Africa. Whether the 
excitement, danger and hazards are created 
by hunting down men, gorillas or rhinos— 
the main thing we look for is action in plot, 
and enough drama in the writing to hold 
our readers from the first word to the last. 
We pay from $200 to $300 for those first 
person articles. Fiction, again, male slant 
action is wanted, brings up to $250 for 3,000 
words, Picture stories, which we are inter- 
ested in, but may not use in every issue, are 
paid for at $100 to $150. These picture 
stories can run from two to five pages, with 
very little text—the pictures must be strong 
enough to stand by themselves. Black and 
white only, and not of the “how I caught a 
racoon,” type. Subjects must be more in- 
teresting than that to sell here. 

Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. There is a change here too. Man- 
aging Editor David Lindsay is leaving the 
magazine this month. Until Editor Harris 
Shevelson gets back in a few weeks, no new 
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Water, Water Everywhere, 
And Not a Drop to Drink! 


This is the cry of today’s editor who sits at a desk 
loaded with manuscripts of every conceivable variety, 
yet who finds in the “slush pile” almost nothing that 
fills a current need. And the shame of it all is that 
very often a particular manuscript could be the 
“right one”, if presented in the right shape to the 
right editor at the right time! 


Do you know, right now, which of your manu- 
scripts to send out, and where they stand the best 
chance of acceptance? Can you trust your marketing 
judgment? Even professional writers often don’t 
know where to sell, so most of them eventually choose 
an agency to handle their marketing for them. And 
a smart beginner will profit by the experience of the 
professionals. 





F.V.H.*, for instance, had been trying to sell a 
few loosely-strung anecdotes and facts about the U.S. 
railroads and got nowhere until he came to us with 
his problem. We showed him where his format was 
wrong, tore it to pieces, rewrote it for a better-pay 
market, and sold this first piece the first time out, to 
the best market in its field for a lead article! Popular 
Publications bought this at their top word rate. 


R.A.B.* had another marketing problem. He had two booklets printed but now 
wanted them sold as a book, and knew that publishers frown on republication of pamphlet 
material. So we suggested a different, larger format. He padded the book to our specifica- 
tions. Then we got the leading music authority in America to write the introduction to the 
book (and to loan the publisher his own mailing lists!) and sold the book last month without 
a cent of investment from the author. In fact, his royalty scale is higher than that recom- 
mended by the Author’s Guild. NEWSWEEK has just given my client an almost full-page 
write-up on his book which will be published this June, and NEWSWEEK’s public relations 
department has offered its help. 


F.D.*, too, had worked on his book, submitting it and revising it for eleven years without 
results. Every publisher ruled it out as too limited in appeal. We thought we saw why it 
was limited, and edited the book to meet the needs of a wider audience. Last month we 
sold it to a royalty publisher for a paperback publication, and the author already has 
pocketed a sizeable advance royalty. 


These writers had three things in common: All were realistic enough to admit that 
they needed help; all gave us some latitude in judgment as to how their work should be 
agented; and all had manuscripts of popular appeal. Not one of these was a work of 
“genius”, but with our help, all three sold to fill an editorial need. 


We are just as anxious to put our talents to work for you as for these authors. Our 
fees are moderate: $1.00 per 1,000 words ($5.00 minimum per manuscript) and $15.00 for 
books. These are not mere reading or appraisal fees, but include all costs of agenting, 
whenever we find a manuscript potentially salable. When we sell, we take our standard 
10% commission. 


Send us your short stories, articles or books. We'll do our best to get you the highest 
possible rates for your work, and to show you how to fill those urgent editorial needs! 


* Names on request. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 EAST 371TH STREET ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

























































Managing Editor will be appointed. Mean- 
time buying continues briskly at this office, 
and manuscripts may be addressed to Asso- 
ciate Editor Deirdre Budge. 

“There is no subject we cannot handle 
in articles,” a spokesman said, “We can’t 
give the ingredients which make up an 
article which will sell us, because we don’t 
know until it hits us—and it will if it’s 
right. Liveliness in subject matter, carefully 
thought out, and pretty direct writing, 
might be the formula for writers to follow 
in submitting to Pageant. We strive for 
variety in every issue, and we believe we 
have achieved it. Word lengths can be 
3,000 to 5,000, sometimes longer. On out- 
lines, we know just about how much space 
we wish to give a particular article and 
we will advise the writer, 

Prices range from $150 to $500 for 
maximum lengths. We want picture stories 
too, these may be sent to Mark Strage, 
if the pictures dominate the story—in other 
words, pictures, plus captions with very 
little text. If the story has a few pictures 
to illustrate an article, it is not primarily a 








picture story and should go through Edi- 
torial. Payment for strong, human interest 
picture stories runs from $200 to $400, on 
acceptance.” 

Ace Books, 23 West 47th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Editor Donald A. Wollheim is 
open here for mystery novels of danger and 
suspense, set in an American locale and in 
the present time. Also science-fiction, west- 
erns and some general, modern novels. 
Word lengths, 45,000 to 60,000, with stand- 
ard pocket-book payment of $1000 advance 
against royalties. 

Bride-To-Be, the new Curtis quarterly, 
has now definitely announced that it will 
be located at 460 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. The move is supposed to be made 
April 15th, but May fst is probably closer 
to it. Alice Thompson, former Editor-pub- 
lisher of Seventeen, is co-publisher and 
general manager of Bride-To-Be and Mar- 
jorie Binford Woods, formerly with Modern 
Bride, is the Editor and _ co-publisher. 
No requirements as to word length and 
price have yet been decided upon, but, as 
the magazine plans to have the first issue on 














WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU? 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction irom 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts . .. Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
Detailed constructive comments to guide 
your revision. 

| OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
| Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
| plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
| ets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non- 
| Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
| slanted for any market. 
| 


STORY WRITING COURSE 
Instruction by professional writers by mail. 
Full details in 4-page folders and free 34-page 
sample lesson, on request. nee 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


| GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LAYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays, Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger's Return. TV shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
— such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
onel Bosrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
oy ‘Stanwyck, on Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 


These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on qa free-lance basis. | 
Write for free complete details about how 

we can assign one of these experienced | 
authors to work with you on your story. 














Hellywoed 28, Califernia 
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DON’T ENVY THIS AUTHOR...Emulate him! 


Instead of merely wishing for success, Lans Leneve reached out for it! Now 


he’s a recognized author with a Book Club reprint to his credit ... thanks to 
the wonderful publishing plan of Pageant Press. (WRITE FOR OUR FREE 
BOOK and details about our $1600 BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1955.) 
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The colorful jacket of “Hello, Sportsmen,” 
designed by Arthur Kugelman. 








BEST BOOK CONTEST 
FOR 1955 
$1600 Cash Awards 


First Prize.......$500.00 
Second Prize.... 250.00 
Third Prize...... 150.00 
Seven Honerable Mention 
Awards ef $100 Each 
NO ENTRY FEE REQUIRED 


This contest is open to all authors of 
unpublished works of fiction and non- 
fiction. This may be your stepping-stone 
to fame. 


WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS 














PAGEANT P RESS INC., Dept. W-4, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Born in Coquille, Coos County, Oregon, Lans Leneve now 
lives near Myrtle Point, close to nature, on the banks of 
the middle fork of the beautiful Coquille River. 
Formerly a hunter and trapper with the Government and 
State Game Commission, a registered guide with the state 
of Oregon and with the Forest Service, Mr. Leneve has also 
done independent trapping for fur-bearers and predators. 
He has been honored with an award by a national wild life 
federation for outstanding service as conservationist of 
wildlife. 

Free-lance writer, columnist, former city newspaper editor, 
and at one time an associate editor of Hunting and Fishing 
magazine, the author has been contributing to magazines 
and sports columns most of his life. His column “Ram- 
blings” has been featured in the Myrtle Point (Oregon) 
Herald for the last seven years, and he is also free-lance 
correspondent for The Journal in Portland, Oregon. “Hello, 
Sportsmen” is his first published book. 


« 
Send Us Your Manuscript. Our Editors will § 
read it carefully and report within ene week e 
regarding possibilities and cost. No obligation. e 

COCOOOHOLOHSHOOOOOOOOTOOOOOOOSESOOS 


THIS FREE BOOK OPENED HIS EYES 


Lans Leneve thought it impossible to become a successful, 
published author, in a few short months. Then he read our 
free book. Today he’s well on the road to “Who's Who.” 
His book has just been snapped up by Outdoor Life Book 
Club for reprint of 15,000 copies! Leneve gets a 40% 
royalty on the $4 retail price of every book we sell. 


Wouldn’t you like to emulate Lans Leneve’s exciting suc- 
cess? If you have written a book—on any subject—don’t 
let it get sidetracked. Fashion your own success! Send 
for our free book—learn how you can publish your book 
without heartbreaking rejection slips, without agonizing 
waiting for recognition! 

Our free book has bolstered the aspirations of over 500 
authors. It will inspire you, guide you, help you to estab- 
lish the importance of your work. Get that free book today. 
Better still, send us your manuscript for our Best Book 
Contest. 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pat Marlowe, Editor 







































the stands in mid-July, outlines for suggested 
articles and ideas presented in letter form, 
are being looked at now. It will be strictly 
a service magazine catering to the Bride, 
and will cover everything from what to 
wear, to where to go on a honeymoon. 
Prices are expected to be in the top brackets 
along with other Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany magazines. 


Family Circle, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. is once again in the market 
for freelance material. The new Editor 
is Robert M. Jones, formerly of Better 
Homes & Gardens, who says that both fic- 
tion and service pieces are wanted, The cur- 
rent issue has a young love story, “Spring 
is Here, Tra la, tra la,” centering around 
the romance of a seventeen year old girl, 
which is an especially good fiction piece. 


Romantic stories are wanted but not nec- 
essarily of “young love” type. Lengths for 
stories, romance, mystery, suspense and gen- 
eral, should run between 2,000 and 3,000 
words, Maxine Lewis is the Fiction Editor 
to whom manuscripts may be addressed. 








Humor is also very much sought. “Mr. 
Tuttle’s Rebuttal,” is a good example. It’s 
about a young man who becomes involved 
in a court case and decides to act as his own 
attorney. For articles on family relation- 
ships, the saving of money and other do- 
mestic matters which concern the family as 
a whole, medical articles, and those which 
concern the community, query first with 
outline. There’s one in the April issue by 
Quentin Reynolds, “Help Over the Teenage 
Hurdle,” which shows what can be done in 
a small town to occupy youngsters in their 
spare time. This project, known as the 
“George ‘Junior’ Republic,” is in full swing 
in a little town near Ithaca, New York, and 
is working out so successfully, it is being 
copied by other communities. 

Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. James O’Connell, Editor, is looking 
for lst person short shorts to be used in the 
“It Happened To Me,” department. An 
example might be the adventure of a jet 
pilot whose plane exploded and who then 
almost plunged to death when his parachute 
jammed. $150 is paid for these. Short 





Without professional hel 
will never sell. If you can’t fin 


professional writers. 


DON’T WASTE YEARS STRUGGLING ALONE 


A PERSONAL, HONEST SERVICE WILL SAVE YOU 
TIME AND NEEDLESS DISCOURAGEMENT 


many talented writers waste years of effort on stories which 
the blind spots which keep you from selling your manuscripts, 
you need the professional service of a sympathic critic who has helped many beginners to become 


For nearly two decades I have been helping men and women, and the results have been 
















gratifying. Writers with whose work I’ve dealt are now selling their manuscripts to all the 
leading magazines and book publishers. And some had their stories and books screened and 
televised. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s 
needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear from you. I’ll send you 
my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll become a selling writer or 
my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary . _will ~ your imagination and eathusiasm. You will discover untap 
comers for sto! S our writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become e. 





**The finest pi of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
Te make this training program accessible to all writers, I 


GEORGE KELTON 


we set the price at $1.00 a copy. 














MALIBU CALIFORNIA 
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WHY DO AUTHORS COME BACK TO COMET? 


Here are some representative examples of authors who have returned to 


have CPB publish their second books . . . and why: 


REUBEN LEE BROWN: Author of THE QUEEN OF FALSE PROPH- 
ETS and THE EDUCATION OF JESUS. 

Mr. Brown was interested in excellent service ... at a reasonable price. Satisfied with our 
work on his first book, Mr. Brown realized that because Comet has its own complete production 
facilities—from typesetting through binding — we can offer lower subsidies without sacrifice to 
quality craftsmanship. Mr. Brown is one of our authors who paid less—and received more—twice! 


BERNICE CHAPPEL and DORIS MILLAR SMITH: Author and Illus- 
trator of HAPPY HOPPER AND HIS FRIENDS and HAPPY HOPPER 
TALES. 

Pleased with the excellent sales record of their first book for children, Mrs. Chappel and 
Mrs. Smith realized how much the attention that Comet gave to such visual details as the bind- 
ing, type face, ink, colors and layout was responsible for the success of HAPPY HOPPER AND 
HIS FRIENDS. The care which we then devoted to such down-to-earth factors as the retail 
price, sales outlets, reviews, advertising and publicity, convinced this author-artist team that the 
second book in their series, HAPPY HOPPER TALES, should naturally be published by Comet 
Press Books. 


REVEREND T. E. HUNTLEY: Author of AS I SAW IT and his wife, 
ELIZABETH MADDOX HUNTLEY, Author of WHAT YE SOW. 

The patience of the Comet Press Books staff, our devotion to accuracy and fine detail, and 
especially our sense of responsibility in keeping the author constantly informed of the progress 
of his book, AS I SAW IT, convinced Reverend Huntley that CPB is a conscientious, dependable 
publishing organization. When Reverend Huntley’s wife’s play, WHAT YE SOW, was ready 
for publication, of course, she, too, came back to Comet. 


Find out about all the extras Comet offers new authors, as well as “repeats.” Send for 
our informative booklet, Publishing Your Book, or submit your ms. for a FREE, PROMPT 
appraisal of its publication possibilities. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


DEPT. WD-45, 11 W. 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



























































“Stop stamping your feet!” 


stories for the middle of the book bring 
around $300, and up to $1000 for lead 
stories. For leads, unusual and dramatic 
adventures, Ist person, happening to men 
in ordinary jobs such as the bus driver who 
was held up and what he did to save his 
busload of passengers. Or stories about jobs 
which may be especially hazardous, such 
as tunnel workers, bridge builders etc. 
Martin Goodman Pub. Co., 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. There’s been a 
change here with Marvin Karp upped to 
Executive Editor of the Men’s Group. 
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Manuscripts may be addressed either to 
Mr. Karp or to Editorial Director, Noah 
Sarlat. Both Editors work closely on all the 
magazines. Says Mr. Karp, “Our nine 
magazines are a continual open market for 
freelance writers. We use plenty of fiction 
and articles in all of them. We like Ist per- 
son used for all articles, and prefer an out- 
line to avoid duplicating stories. Reports 
are quick. We want, and buy, and pay 
good prices for the best available material. 

“For Hunting Adventures, a bi-monthly, 
we use both fiction and articles. Word 








ie 





lengths for articles should not exceed 3,000, 
and up to 5,000 for fiction. Backgrounds 
are important, whether the setting is Africa, 
Mexico or the Rockies, but not as impor- 
tant as an exciting account of the hazards 
of the chase or the dangers of big game 
hunting—that’s what we want emphasized. 
The same applies to Men-In-Action, and 
Fishing Adventures. ‘st person used in most 
articles. Payment is up to $350 for lead 
articles. 

Sportsman and Sports Life have the same 
requirements as the other Goodman books, 
and are also actively buying material. Gen- 
eral sports articles, Ist person experience 
pieces, written with punch and drama. 
Pictures and picture stories are used in all 
the books. Arranged prices for these. 

Justice, the latest in the Goodman line, 
edited by Harry Widmer, is still eagerly 
looking for 2,000 to 5,000 word crime 
stories, novels and novelettes up to 10,000. 
Minimum word rate is 2c. The new western, 
also edited by Harry Widmer has been 
officially titled Western Magazine. Word 


—~"~— etal — 


lengths for cow-country stories of the Old 
West should be kept between 2,000 and 
5,000. Novelettes are wanted in the 10,000 
word length and novels between 20,000 
and 25,000. Price starts at 434c per word, 
for this new bi-monthly. All material for 
the Martin Goodman magazines should be 
addressed to 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Lifetime Living has been purchased by 
Journal of Living and will be published as 
Journal of Lifetime Living. Manuscripts 
(maximum 1200 words) of special interest 
to readers over 35 should be addressed to 
Journal of Lifetime Living, 1625 Bay Road, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


Correction 
Last month, in an article titled “Writer’s 
Private Eye” (page 42), reference was made 
to the former Assistant Editor of Argosy, 
who is now with Popular Science. His cor- 
rect name is Kendall W. Goodwyn, not 
Kenneth Goodwin. We apologize for the 


error. 


~ aA. 








YOUR Book Needs a Publisher 
TALLANT HOUSE 


Beoks issued on reyalty and author subsidy basis. 
We will merit your confidence with 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


By Editors in Clese Contact with Booksellers’ Demands and Other Sales Potentials. 


EYE-CATCHING DESIGN 


Planned for Quick Sales Appeal, Cloth Bound or 


Paper Back. 


NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


In Leading Literary and Book Trade Periodicals or Direct 


Mail to Selected Groups. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY FOR OUR PROMPT 
APPRAISAL OF ITS POSSIBILITIES AND OUR BEST OFFER 


P.O, Box 1646 Offices-Plant; 1930 Oakdale Houston |, Texas 
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Book Publishers 


Alumni Publications, 318 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Richard Hall, Editor . . , Pub- 
lishers of educational booklets distributed to 
employes of large companies around the country. 
Currently would like to see good mss. on these 
subjects: economics (explaining the basic prin- 
ciples of the American economy), good citizen- 
ship (duties and rights of citizens), Americana 
(stories, anecdotes, patriotic messages), and in- 
spirational material. Will also consider and pub- 
lish material on other subjects if done well... 
Writing should be geared to readership at high 
school educational level—Reader’s Digest is a 
good guide. Care should be taken not to talk 
down to or patronize reader . . . Some successful 
titles published by this firm include: The Clothes 
You Wear To Work, How to Fight Fatigue, 
The American Court System, The Man Who 
Started Mass Production, How to Read the 
Bible, Pace-Setters for Prosperity, As Others See 
America ... Mss. length should run about 2600 
words . . . Pay is $150.00 plus a royalty arrange- 
ment, which usually raises fee. Will consider re- 
printing published material as well as original 
mss. 


Cramwell Books: Publishers, First National 
Bank Bldg., Adams, Mass. Joseph Jayko, Man- 
aging Editor . . . This publisher of school 
materials would like to see mss. by specialists in 
these fields: English, grammar, etc.; reading, 
comprehension, etc.; social studies, workbooks ; 
mathematics workbooks; science workbooks ; com- 
pilation of money-making ideas, etc. . . . School 
materials may be in the form of workbooks or 
textbooks, running from 35 to 100 pages, and 
treating the subject in a condensed yet compre- 
hensive manner. Each should endeavor to em- 
brace a 4-year school course and be so organized 
as to facilitate review work in its respective 
subject . . . Payment by arrangement. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 17 Barclay St., New 
York 7, N.Y. . . . Publishes books of Catholic 
interest and will consider fiction, biography, his- 
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At Press Time—Who’'s Buying What from Free-Lance a 





tory, travel, social problems, inspirational, and 
other non-fiction; juveniles for all ages. Mss. 
length may vary in accordance with treatment 
of individual subject—60-125,000 words for 
adult books, and standard juvenile lengths vary- 
ing with age group for which book is slanted ... 
Photos and other necessary illustrative material, 
such as charts, usually supplied by author per 
contract . . . Pays royalty terms and advances 
per contract ... Reports on mss. in four weeks. 


J. S. Paluch Co., 1800 Winnemac Ave., Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. Quentin M. Phillip, Editor ...A 
full line of pocket-size books slanted for the 
Catholic market is published by this firm. In- 
terested in mss., 40,000 to 60,000 words, Catho- 
lic in the sense that they will not offend faith 
or morals. They can be on lives of saints, or 
apologetics, or on any other non-fiction subject 

. Mss. purchased outright or on a royalty 
basis, and rate of payment determined by quality 
of work rather than by the name of the author 
. . . Gives a decision in four weeks or less. 


General Magazines (First Class) 


This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. William I. Nichols, Editor. 
Issued each week in 35 Sunday newspapers .. . 
Pays top slick rates . . . Here’s Editor Nichols’ 
full report on mss. needs: 


“The best way to learn the needs of 
This Week Magazine is to study current 
issues, Our rates place a premium on 
brevity, but nothing should be cut to 
the point where it loses color and char- 
acter. All material submitted should be 
interesting to a mass audience. Other 
requirements for special types of mate- 
rial follow: 

“FICTION: The editors are seeking 
fiction of the highest quality which re- 
flects our times, our problems, our emo- 
tions. Maximum length: 4,000 words. 
Outstanding short shorts of from 1000 
to 1500 words are particularly desired, 
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as are stories of from 2000 to 3500 
words. Do not submit serials, two-part 
stories or novelettes. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to the Fiction Editor. 

“ARTICLES: Almost all of our non- 
fiction falls into four broad categories: 
“you,” entertainment, problems and 
scoops. 

The “you” article is directly pointed 
to you, the reader. It helps the reader 
to better himself and ties in with his 
strong concern for his health, his family, 
his economic security. The entertain- 
ment piece can range from humor to 
high adventure—its main criterion is 
that it makes highly entertaining read- 
ing. The problem article discusses ques- 
tions of importance to the reader, from 
juvenile delinquency to community bet- 
terment to national defense, “Scoops”’ 
are the rare articles which are both im- 
portant and completely original — the 
kind of story which might be picked up 
later by the newspapers because of its 
news value. 

Articles on foreign affairs, political 
personalities or subjects strongly local 
to New York are usually bought only 
for the N. Y. Herald Tribune edition. 

Articles which lend themselves to dra- 
matic pictorial treatment are especially 
desired, and if professional-quality pho- 
tos are available they should be sub- 
mitted with manuscripts. 


The editors welcome outlines of arti- 
cles in advance of finished manuscripts. 
The preferred length for articles is from 
1,500 to 2,500 words. Stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes should be provided 
with all manuscripts. All non-fiction 
material should be addressed to the 
Article Editor. 


“GENERAL COMMENT: We al- 
most never publish personalities of 
people who are dead, even if they have 
died recently. We seldom publish travel 
articles, descriptions of places, customs, 
annual events such as fiestas, etc. We 
prefer subjects that are national, rather 
than sectional, in interest. 


Writers should remember that we 
schedule the National Edition seven 
weeks ahead of publication. We cannot 
handle subjects that are extremely ac- 
tive in the news and may be out-dated 
before publication.” 


Town Journal, 1111 E St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. Carroll P. Streeter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy, $1.00 a year . . . Only 
uses articles aimed at towns of under 10,000 
population. Topics include community problems, 





CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and Self-Study courses in 
Confession Story writing. Original con- 
fession plots sold for $5.00 each. Other 
services. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for complete information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








Huckleberr 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the cre ive Arts 
JULY 3 — AUGUST 1 
WRITING ° A. 
PHOTOGRAPHY ° HANDICRAFTS 
Werk with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on the sieve og 
Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel and pine, at 2,500 fee 
For booklet W write: 
Frences Bradsher, Acting Dir., Hendersonville, N. C. 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











10 Secrets 


ASS 
Oe of Successful 
Writing for Children 


Laura Hougland, who has won three 
national competitions, and has stories pub- 
lished in the leading children’s magazines, 
will send you her 10 Secrets of Successful 
Writing for Children, FREE. 


Just mail your name and address on a 
penny postcard to the Laura Hougland 
School of Writing, Room 230, 742 Market, 
San Francisco, Calif. Do it right now— 
it’s FREE, and mighty helpful! 
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PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you— 
no two Sherwood “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1,000 words or more—an 
invaluable tool that does all the mechani- 
cal work for you, Icts you write crea- 
tively! Short story, book length, radio, 
television, movice—you name it, SHER- 


WOOD “BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 
Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place Pomona, Calif. 











PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
ne carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 











NO MORE REJECTION SLIPS 


A nationally famous author has revealed in the most sen- 
sational book ever offered to the writing profession how 
_ — obtain sure-fire, high-paying assignments eens 
own writing skill. This unusual work, ‘THE 
GH STWRITER'S ANDBOOK,” tells you how to ob- 
tain positive assignments in many fields where writing 
skill is appreciated, needed, and rewarded. e author 
writes from perscast Ry “2 $3.00. Sent COD, 
if dosicess but ad har cents ine added. 
~~ jhetaaaa LiBRARY PUBLICATIONS, 
ite 7 N. Y. 








FOR JUST $1.00 


we will make a complete criticism-analysis of 
your manuscript regardless of length; or if they 
are small, send a couple. 

Our Literary Service Department will make a 
thorough study of your script, sort out the sale- 
killing kinks, and furnish an inventory of the 
changes required to bring your script, your sub- 
— efforts and yourself to the professional 
evel. 

For the greatest LITERARY BOOST of your 
career just send your script, a return stamped 
envelops and $1 to: 


LITERARY EDITORS 


1802 Longfellow Place St. Louls, Mo. 
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self-analysis, inspirational, science, health, travel, 
financial, house and garden, food, women’s in- 
terests—and anything else important to everyday 
living. Good pictures are helpful. Use a simple 
friendly style and keep lengths between 1500 
and 2000 words Buys short, humorous 
verse for “Bypaths” page Pays between 
$150 and $300 for articles—sometimes more for 
exceptional material. Payment on acceptance 
. Reports within three weeks. 


General Magazines (Second Class) 


The New England Home, 547 Stuart St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Leon H. Ballou. Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy, 8 issues for $1.50... 
Circulated to homeowners in New England and 
seeks editorial material on home modernization, 
maintenance, repair, lawn and garden, home 
workshop, hobbycrafting, cooking, travel and re- 
sort articles about New Englanders and New 
England spots of interest . . . Buys photos for $2 
to $7.50 on black and white; price varies on 
color . . . Pays 2c a word on free-lance submis- 
sions used. Sometimes pays flat rate after query 
and definite assignment. Pay is on publication 

. . Reports on mss in about a week. 


Prep, 1928 W. Lincoln, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Gene Richards, Editor. First publication sched- 
uled for about April . . . This new publication is 
concerned with students and coaches in all 
phases of high school and prep school athletics. 
Needs features on these themes and activities— 
particularly pieces on outstanding high school 
athletes and coaches with top records, not only 
winningwise but in terms of character building 

. Will pay according to article and picture 
values. 


Travel, 50 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Malcolm McTear Davis, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy, $5.00 a year . . . Only uses articles 
ranging from 1000 to 2500 words, emphasizing 
what to see and do in a particular locale, with 
costs and prices worked in wherever appropriate 

Only buys photos in conjunction with 
articles . Pays 1c-2c a word, frequently a flat 
$50 for an article with pictures. 


House Organs 


The Surge News, Babson Bros. Co., 2843 West 
19th St., Chicago 23, Ill. Herb Kinnear, Editor. 
Issued quarterly for external readership... 
Needs illustrated articles on innovations used by 
dairy farmers to save work and time, with max- 
imum length 1000 words . . . Pays 3c a word; 
$3 for each picture . . . Reports same week ma- 
terial is received. 


Pulp Magazines 
Detective 
Skye Publishing Co., 270 Park Ave., New 
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York 17, N. Y. The four detective magazines 
listed here and published by Skye are all edited 
by Wm. Carrington Guy, issued bi-monthly, and 
sell for 25c a copy and $1.50 a year. 


Police Detective: Uses articles on full-length 
fact crime cases. Recent material preferred, but 
avoid unsolved cases. Also articles on various 
kinds of policemen, inside prisons, firearms, etc. 

. . Buys photos on above subjects . . . Rates 
vary from Ic up... Reports in two weeks. 


True Cases of Women in Crime: Articles 
used on fact crime cases on women criminals ex- 
clusively. Also expose and confession articles, 
inside women’s prisons, etc. No unsolved cases 

. . Uses all length fillers . . . Rates vary from 
lc up, on acceptance . . . Reports in two weeks 

. Buys pix submitted with mss. 


True Crime: Headline crime cases preferred 
here; expose articles, crime confessions, etc. No 
unsolved cases wanted .. . Uses all length fillers 

. . Rates vary from Ic up, on acceptance... 
Reports in two weeks . . . Buys photos submitted 
with mss. 


True Mystery : Wants articles on factual crime 
cases that are stranger than fiction. Cases must 
have build-up of suspense and definite element 
of mystery. Bizarre backgrounds and settings; 
some foreign cases used. Also uses some unsolved 
cases, missing persons, etc. . Uses various 
length fillers . . . Buys pix with mss... . Rates 
from lc up vary . . . Reports in two weeks. 


Contests 


The Corn Stock Theatre One-Act Playwriting 
Competition offers $100 plus production during 
the summer of 1955 for the best one-act play 
adaptable for theatre-in-the-round production. 
Open to anyone in the U. S. who has not had 
any previous professional dramatic productions. 
Entry must be original, unpublished and unpro- 
duced. It may be written in prose or verse. All 
entries must be postmarked not later than May 
31, 1955, and addressed to: R. R. Chandler, 
Playwriting Chairman, Corn Stock Theatre, 106 
High St., Peoria, Ill. 


Zondervan Publishing House is sponsoring six 
contests for mss. in these fields: church school 
programs, primary worship programs, young peo- 
ple’s programs and activities, religious readings 
for all ages (3-15-minute limit), poetry for boys 
and girls in the 2-5 age group, and junior 
church programs. Contests close October 31. 
Further details available from Contest Editors, 
+ aa Publishing House, Grand Rapids 6, 
ich. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


te 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
*"My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
Ye per Thousand Words 


-HRISTINE Mokena Ane 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. ‘ortiand 11, Oregon 








CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


9th Session July 11 to 29, 1955 
Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-Fiction and Juveniles. 
Manuscript conferences and all Chautauqua activities. 
Staff: Diggory Venn, Director; Margaret Widdemer, Rob- 
ert Francis, Marjorie B. Parad is, Rebecca Richmond. Fees: 
$25-60 for participants; special rates for auditors. Aca- 
demic Credit through Syracuse University. 


For bulletins write: Registrar 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, Cha ua, New York 














Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Student Way! 
Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individualized Professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each letter of criticism 
a how-to lesson in writing. 


DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Assa 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instruct: 
licensed school of writing. —- of Novels, Biog 
graphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays 
I 


ON — NON-FICTION — DR. 
(80c per Chonsend | wares. a $25. Plays $10.1 


Manuscripts Marketed. we By Reports—No Waiting, 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 
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RADIO ~ TV 
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By Auriel Macfie 


OCUMENTARY TV films for industry 
D provide a lucrative new market for 
television writers. 

Joe DiMona, one of the more successful 
of the breed, tells me he worked for six 
companies last year, turning out an average 
of 25 scripts at a minimum rate of $400 
a reel. A reel runs nine minutes, so you 
can see that the prices are higher than the 
average rate of pay for a top network 


rogram. 

These films are produced by independent 
film companies (there are roughly 700 in 
the New York telephone book alone) and 
paid for by industry and government. Tele- 
vision stations are queried to see if they are 
interested in receiving the film, then prints 
are made and distributed free. The com- 
pany identification is woven into the script 
so subtly that it doesn’t deter from the 
interest of the feature and in no way 
amounts to a commercial. One of Joe 
DiMona’s films was so popular, it was 
shown on television 625 times . . . even 
though there are only 402 commercially 
operated stations (as opposed to educational 
stations) in the country. Obviously some 
stations found the film interesting enough 
to schedule it twice. 

TV Stations use these films, because they 
have unsold air time and because the films 
are well written and produced by profes- 
sionals. Product identification is kept to 
a minimum and doesn’t detract from the 
subject matter. From the companies’ point- 
of-view this free airing on a mass basis is 
invaluable public relations. 
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After graduating from Duke, Joe Di- 
Mona wrote television and radio news for 
WTTG and WWDC in Washington, D. C. 

His background in television was excellent 
experience for the next venture—a civilian 
job with the Navy as a motion picture 
writer. He spent three years turning out 
scores of films for TV which gave him the 
training he needed to free-lance. 

Besides earning a good living in a field 
he enjoys, Joe has built up a fund of spe- 
cialized knowledge which makes him a 
popular conversationalist and sought-after 
dinner partner. He can discuss life aboard 
a battleship and railroad safety measures 
with equal ease. Research for a film “Float- 
ing Fortress,” written for the Navy, sup- 
plied him with information for the former 
subject, while “Stop, Look and Listen,” 
commisioned by a railroad to point up the 
measures they take to protect passengers 
and freight, provided the latter. Joe also 
estimates he can chat convincingly on such 
divergent matters as travel, sports, science, 
homemaking and health. 

Though he insists he does not have a 
technical turn of mind— “as a boy I 
couldn’t even build a model plane,” Joe 
admits this type of work does call for quick 
understanding of technical terms. Once a 
writer has an assignment, he spends two or 
three days researching the subject matter 
to find his point-of-view. In the case of 
the safety film for the railroad, Joe in- 
spected the railroad’s facilities, interviewing 
everyone from the safety director to a brake- 
man before he wrote his rough draft. Here 
is an excerpt from this script, written from 
the brakeman’s point-of-view: 

Close-up—Wheels rolling along track. 


NARRATOR: What is safety? It is man and 
machine in action against negligence. It is the 
elimination of human error and mechanical fail- 
ure. It is the training and continuous instruc- 
tion. 

Close-up—Danzio in caboose (or on top of 
train). 

. . of such men as Ralph Danzio, rear brake- 
man on the express. Ralph is doing all right 
now. He’s learned his job well, and he likes it. 

Long-shot—Picturesque shots of train going 
through mountains (from the train). 

It’s a beautiful thing to Ralph to be hurtling 
through the rugged Pennsylvania mountain coun- 



























































Di- try. The pine trees slip behind into eternity, == 
3 for and you sometimes lean your head out of the “| Could Write Better Shows Than 
Cc caboose window just to smell the good mountain 1" 
ate air. But Ralph’s job is a hazardous one, too, and A Lot of Them | see on TV! 
: he knows it. He knows it... 
ilian Medium-shot—Ralph in employment office. - —s say that? Well, maybe you can! 
‘ture Personnel man talking to him. producers are searching for writers! 


. because the Railroad told him so when § Why not enroll for our simplified, part- 


wt: he first showed up as an applicant for the job— | time study course of training in TV 


! the a potential brakeman. That takes a lot of doing, writing? Endorsed by producers and 
boy. Do you know what it means to be in charge ~. . 
field of the brakes on fifty thousand tons of steel? Do celebrities. Take all the time you want 


: to complete. Full tuition, including 
spe- nepal VERE EY S'S Geeenpes Wee nationally known textbook, “Writing for 
na Television,’ 428 pages, profusely illus- 
fter Joe’s script goes on to detail the brake- trated, only $27.50 on low budget terms. 


wate man’s safety training in a school the rail- | ACT NOW! — FREE INFORMATION 
ote road operates for this purpose, his physical AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 














































— ination to make sure his reflexes, sight 
sup- CHAEMERUOR 50 MAES HAE Ss TEMENES, SEHK, 7221 Clinton Street, Hollywood 36, Calif. 
ate hearing are all im good working order, the (Note: We also have a full year's training for those 
oa a on-the-job training and other facets of the | desiring fe make TV writing @ career or obtain o 
th entire safety program. 
. ‘ If you can see drama in everyday busi- 
a ness life, enjoy research and like to get well- | COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
re paid for it, television films for industry is a Electric typing—24-hour service on most work. 
uch ood bet 1 or 2 free carbon copies—Minor corrections. 
nce 8 ge ‘ : All mss. acknowledged immediately upon receipt. 
, To get in, here’s a way to go about it. 16 or 20 Ib. bond paper—50c per 1,000 words. 
Pick up your classified phone directory. " T. A. TUCKER 
F , Turn to the “Motion Picture Producers” 5718 Temple City Bivd., Temple City, Coliforsia 
listing. You should find several in any large 
a city. Call for an appointment. Take some Ww R H T 
‘ic samples of your work and from here on in “SY 2s E Lt 
die go to bat as your own salesman. Be pre- { ALE NT HUW s 
bioet pared to do a rough draft “on spec” if it’s ey HOLLYWOOD T.V. STUDIOS are aim } 
ter : for new material. Let our sample T.V. script show” 
of your first assignment. you how to write for this terrific new medium. 7 
: If there are no producers in your area ay eel oe aoa 
ws you'll find a great many of them listed in 2875W Ray ny oop he 39, Calif. 
ty Business Screen Magazine, 489 Fifth Ave- 
ri nue, New York City. This publication is 
ct one of the leading trade books for “films for SONG WRITERS 
i 79 i A hical off 
industry and will keep you posted on tact (8) of — alone sal over af on LAE Mai ntl 
CAREERS SCtEUSty. VICTOR! Seeing is peters tod or toe wort NOW! 
d ¢ eae ene RAY HIBBELER 
in 
the Market Tips 6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Il. 
ail- Many notes from readers ask for names 
uc- of agents who specialize in selling comedy : . 
scripts to television. Two of the biggest 96 Humor-Techniques for Writers... 
of talent agencies in show business retain such THE HUMOR OF HUMOR 
experts. They are William Morris and by Evan Esor 
e- ATF : N. Esar’ Dic 
ht MCA. The address of the William Morris ee ee ee 
it. Agency is 1740 Broadway, N. Y. ine Mm. > Here for the first time, are all the types and formulas of 
a and MCA, 598 Madison Avenue, New eo an ES ape aE a 
York, N. Y. For some inexplicable reason, | “*toonists, Emcees, radio and TV gag writers. $3.95. 
ng research reveals that the talent agencies sell «5 anpadbaenngy 2 mg a eg 
n- comedy material while most literary agen- _|_DePt- 130, 220 West 42nd St. New ne 
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TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


ing interests you most and ask about my 


For details write to: 








CROWN MUSIC CO. 








Prompt Manuscript and Other Typing Service 
Bond Paper, 1 carbon with extra first and last pages. 


graphic Service. 25 years’ secretarial experience. 
LOUISE ARMSTRONG IVES 








Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 





and p 
market open to the inex a writers—and the 


JUVENILE. MAGAZ ZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 








Ten Cents Per Sheet 
One free carbon, excellent quality 


All work proofread and mailed flat. 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 
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cies specialize in the TV drama, only. 


Note of condolence while trying to break 


into television: If your work is accepted, 
It’s your choice. We offer instruction in | as many as 40,000,000 people may watch 
TV technique and short story writing. | it while a magazine story is proud to reach 
Tell me which branch of creative writ- 2,000,000 readers. 


Potential TV markets are so widespread 


“pay as you go” plan. that it helps if you’re a good detective. 
The networks produce both live and filmed 
programs. Advertising agencies also own 

WILL LOZIER and produce both versions. Independent 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. ¥.| producers or “package” producers control 
many properties, too. Recently, the major 
motion picture companies have acknowl- 


Let us examine one or more of , ;: ° 
your best poems for suitability as edged their arch rival and are entering 
— material. Send poems on any o.2 ° . 


FREE and send subject. We will analyze them television production on their own, and 
and send you interesting nformation on how to 6 - 

transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, don’t forget the industrial government docu- 
eee mentaries market. You can see that a hot 


1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. television agent would be your greatest 
= asset when the time comes to sell your 
script. 


Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. Also accurate Steno- Trade 


Writers Guild of America and the Net- 


35 Court St., Phone: Mohawk 6973, Buffalo 2, N.Y. | works will get together shortly to discuss 
the former’s aims: WGA will demand 


CASH ‘FOR FILLERS] 100% of the minimum payment to tele- 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for writers for first and second reruns of a 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, of ° 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to show; 75% for third reruns and 50% for 


write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. each subsequent exposure. They will also 
propose an anti-blacklist provision. That 
is, WGA would forbid discrimination due 
to sex, race, creed (“political viewpoints”) , 
is easy, instructive, pl fitable, The largest national origin or color. Financially, they'll 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you hove demand a minimum of $525 for a half-hour 


ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn = = 
cost of six inne instruction before it is finis show and $950 for an hour. 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING rok, TH 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. [V Writers in the News 


Lee Rogow has been signed to write six 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST half-hour telefilms for the Army Reserve 


through Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. Series 
Bond. Typed to your specifications. is titled “Army Reserve Show.” Rogow was 


Postage Please. selected after writing the script for a pilot. 
KATHLEEN HAWKINS . : : 
Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colerade The films also will be used for orientation 
purposes. 


Sheldon Reynolds will produce and di- 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words | rect a full-length feature film based on his 


f stori les, books for hundreds of satisfied . . . 

dete. 2 may be, abl to help you see your name in | 1 V series, “Foreign Intrigue” on the French 

Pe ea FREE. Ales Free Stee Blok Pe | Riviera. He is currently in Stockholm 
WILL HEIDEMAN supervising the final telefilms for the 1954- 

P. O. Box 57-D Fern Park, Florida 55 series 





















































Writers for Ziv TV may have their works 
; HEAR YE—HEAR YE 











eak translated into seven different languages. 
ed, The company is dubbing in Spanish for A SINGLE, those Gave. 
tch Latin America and also has shows sched- te a song of great praise 
ach uled for translation in five European coun- bad nog By fag 
° : the writer who has "JINGLE science. | 
tries and the Far East. They are boosting hesenasaneeeataesine 
sad their international budget. Why don't you try your hand at writing 
ve. Dick Carr has beeen assigned to script RADIO-TV JINGLES 
ied the pilot film for Dorothy Lamour’s new auasiis — or ory — CoN 
. . * t t t 

wn TV series, being produced by Eddie Suther- | ‘The JINGLE CUIDE San help you fo in writing. them 

° he . = and selling them. This “‘know-how’’—‘‘show-how”’ JING 
ent land in association with John Gibbs. Shoot- GUIDE complete with PRODUCT & BUYERS LIST. is 
rol ing is slated to start in Bermuda late next ae ee ae 
ro “ 
te ered The Danian Co., Dept. 4W, Pound Ridge, N. Y. 








aa alias YOU LIKE TO WRITE 


ing 





























nd Here’s an up-to-date list of shows now and I like to type... 
nt before the cameras in Hollywood which is Let’s work together! 
lot printed in answer to the many queries from HELEN BAKER 
est readers. This doesn’t indicate that these 50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 
ear shows are buying on the free-lance market. 
You—or your agent—will have to check. Ss @) Ww oa WwW RIT ER Ss 
ARROWHEAD PRODS.—Hal Roach, 8822 PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. “So HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
“t This is Hollywood” starring Mitzi Green, Vir- Write for safe, correct procedure! 
ginia Gibson, Gordon Jones, Jimmy Lydon. SONG SERVICE 
ISS Producer-creator—Edmund Beloin. Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. .Y 
aid 
B & R ENT.—D.P.I.—Motion Picture Center, 
e- 846 N. Cahuenga, Los Angeles, Calif. “The MANUSCRIPTS TYP ED 
a Ray Bolger Show” starring Ray Bolger, Marjie Assign this important work to an expert. 
or Millar, Charlie Cantor, Richard Erdman, Publishers recommend my services. 
sO Christine Nelson. Producer—Stanley Shapiro. ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
at CM TV PRODS., INC.—General Service, 1040 VAnderbilt 6-0492 
1€ N. Las Palmas, Calif. “The Lone Ranger” 342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
), starring Clayton Moore, Jay Silverheels. Pro- 
a1 ducer—Jack Chertok. YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
ir JOAN DAVIS, ENT.—General Service, 1040 N. ’ THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Las Palmas, Calif. “—— Married Joan” starring Prpeeie magazines, fused by thousands of met Ag Bd 
. . Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
Joan Davis, Jim Backus. Producer—P. J. for the story types now in demand. | Write what the editors 
Wolfson. for free ——— literature. njsiaa ase inaiene 
4 = SLOAN — Rep. : THE GAGNON COMPANY 
DEAR PHOEBE PRODS.—American National, : ee oy Oe a Sa 
x 7324 Sta. Monica Blvd., Calif. “Dear Phoebe” 
starring Peter Lawford, Marcia Henderson, DO YOU WANT TO WRITE 
? Charles Lane, Joe Corey. Producer—Alex As You Have Dreamed of Writi 
"5 . I give your story life, vitality, => 
Gottlieb. 1 show you how to write professionally 
is No waiting: reports are a. 3000 prompt 
DESILU PRODS., INC.—Motion Picture Cen- The eeet Is SS Ceneis 0 Se eee 
t. ter, 846 N. Cahuenga, Los Angeles, Calif. The service thet is — 
n } “Willy” starring June Havoc, Danny Richards, 204 Raymond wavane a is a 7, Conn. 





Jr., Whit Conner, Mary Treen. Producer— 


q : Will Spier. GAMBLE A BUCK? 











is 4 DESILU PRODS., INC.—Motion Picture Cen- That’s all it takes to les learn about writi comic book 

h ter, 846 N. Cahuenga, Los Angeles, Calif. stories. i 5,000 rae, FUNDAMENTALS 

. “December Bride” starring Spring Byington, OF Gomit SCRIPE WRITING, ‘a aan dyn No 
Dean Miller, Frances Rafferty, Harry Morgan, EARLE C. BERGMAN 

r = Felton. Producer—Frederick de Cor- 3258 0. Gorden 81 Hollywood 38, Calf. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes “You are the first agent whe ever 
did anything constructive for me. All ethers went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up te 10,000, 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER". 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 



















EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, Geoentense. service. Approved editor's style on 16-Ib. 
or 20-Ib. paper. Extre first and last pages. One 


5 rea to Fits ¥ AT. 
40c per thousand wor PLUS POSTAGE. Edit and 
typing complete $1.00 our thousand words. (New Electric 


typewriter.) 
AGNES CAMPBELL 
868 South Pearl, Suite #2 Denver 9, Colorado 


















BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 

group on writing for the juveniles. And become 

a selling writer. For complete details write to 
GEORGE ALMOND 

3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 































$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 

$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 ("Place the Face") 
$5,000 from Rinso 

7 Hawaiian Vacations 

2 Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

9 $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATIONI 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











DESILU PRODS., INC.—Motion Picture Cen. 
ter, 846 N. Cahuenga, Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Lineup” starring Warner Anderson, Tom 
Tully. Producer—Jaime del Valle. 


DESILU PRODS., INC.—Motion Picture Cen- 
ter, 846 N. Cahuenga, Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Our Miss Brooks” starring Eve Arden, Gale 
Gordon, Bob Rockwell, Gloria McMillan. Pro- 
ducer—Larry Berns. 

JACK DOUGLAS PRODS.—Centaur, 7657 Mel- 
rose Ave., Calif. “I Search for Adventure.” 
Producer-director—Jack Douglas. 


CHESTER ERSKINE PRODS.—American Na- 
tional, 7324 Sta. Monica Blvd., Calif. “Read- 
er’s Digest.” Producer—Chester Erskine. 


DON FEDDERSON PRODS.—Republic, 4024 
N. Radford Ave., Calif. ‘The Millionaire.” 
Producer—Don Fedderson. 


FRANK FERRIN PRODS.—Centaur, 7657 
Melrose Avenue, Calif. “Andy’s Gang” star- 
ring Andy Devine, Nino Marcel. Producer- 
director—Frank Ferrin. 


FILMCRAFT PRODS.—8451 Melrose Avenue, 
Calif. “You Bet Your Life” starring Groucho 
Marx. Producer—John Guedel. 


FLYING A PRODS,—6920 Sunset Blvd., Calif. 
“Gene Autry” starring Gene Autry, Pat Butt- 
ram. Producer—Louis Gray. 


FLYING A PRODS.—6920 Sunset Blvd., Calif. 
“Annie Oakley” starring Gail Davis, Brad 
Johnson, Jimmy Hawkins. Producer—Louis 
Gray. 

FOUR STAR PRODS.—RKO-Pathe, 9336 W. 
Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. “The 
Star and the Story.” Producer—Warren Lewis. 


FOUR STAR PRODS.—RKO-Pathe, 9336 W. 
Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif, ‘Four 
Star Theatre.” Producer—Warren Lewis. 


FOUR STAR PRODS.—RKO-Pathe, 9336 W. 
Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. “Stage 
7.” Producer—Warren Lewis. 

JOHN GUEDEL PRODS.—Art Linkletter Play- 
house “People Are Funny.” Producer—John 
Guedel. 

GUILD FILMS, INC.—5746 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. “Confidential File” starring 
Paul Coates. Producer—James Peck. 


GUILD FILMS, INC.—5746 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood, Calif. “Life With Elizabeth” 
starring Betty White and Del Moore. Pro- 
ducer-writer—George Tibbles. 


GUILD FILMS, INC.—5746 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. “Florian Zabach Show.” 
Director—Duke Goldstone. 


LEWISLOR ENT.—Samuel Goldwyn, 1051 N. 
Formosa Ave., Calif. “The Loretta Young 
Show” starring Loretta Young. Producer— 
Tom Lewis. 
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LOVETON-SCHUBERT PRODS. — Samuel 
Goldwyn, 1050 N. Formosa Ave., Calif. 
“Topper” starring Anne Jeffreys, Robert Ster- 
ling, Leo G. Carroll, Lee Patrick. Producer 
—John W. Loveton. 


JOEL MALONE PRODS.—KTTV, 5746 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. “The Whistler.” 
Producer—Joe Malone. 


MARTERTO PRODS., INC.—Motion Picture 
Center, 846 N. Cahuenga, Calif. “Make 
Room for Daddy” staring Danny Thomas, 
Jean Hagen. Producer—Louis F, Edelman. 


McGADDEN CORP.—General Service, 1040 N. 
Las Palmas, Calif. “Burns and Allen Show” 
starring George Burns and Gracie Allen. Pro- 
ducer-director—Frederick de Cordova. 


McCADDEN CORP.—General Service, 1040 N. 
Las Palmas, Calif. “The Bob Cummings 
Show” starring Bob Cummings, Rosemary De- 
Camp, Ann B. Davis, Dwayne Hickman. Pro- 
ducer-writer—Paul Henning. 


More of these Hollywood producers will 
be listed next month. 


TV Contest 

The Fund For The Republic, a non- 
profit organization, announces a group of 
awards for scripts suitable for television 
production. Anyone may enter this compe- 
tition and there is no restriction as to the 
number of scripts that may be submitted. 

Prizes are offered in two categories: 

1) An original script for an hour-long 
television drama— 

mee. <>)... ees $5,000 

Second Prize ......... 2,500 

Ten Additional Prizes.. 750 each 


2) An original treatment or script for a 
half-hour documeniary— 

re $5,000 

Six Additional Prizes.. 1,500 each 


The purpose of this competition is to 
advance the aims of the American people 
as they are expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence. The subject matter may 
concern any broad concept or specific aspect 
of those principles of freedom and liberty 
guaranteed in our founding documents. 

For more detailed information write to 
the Fund For The Republic, 1 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. The contest 
closes May 31, 1955. Scripts should be ad- 
dressed to Television Awards, at the above 
address. 








THE EASIEST WAY TO 
MAKE SONGWRITING PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


More new songwriters are now selling their 
songs than ever before. My new, easy method 
shows you how to write and sell your songs 
Anyone can learn! Write for Free Details. 
Meadowlark Music School, 315 Sumner Road, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable rates 
ELENA QUINN 


Downey, California 
Patee: Topaz 9-8285 


7822 Brookmill R 











YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


a g 0 Line by line — including editing and 
rewriting where necessa You also 
receive comprehensive in lormation on 


your plotting, and analysis of your 
pt yy material, characters, writing style, etc. 


" WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D . Louis 3, Mo. 








Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 
















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the ¢ below ond 


— oy oat jorge, how you 
FREE =; : this wonderful new 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
horship.” 
















By Pat Fulford 


ANY GAGMEN have been griping about 
M unfair treatment from cartoonists. 
They say they get no answer to repeated 
requests for the return of gags—gags back 
after many months with no explanation— 
brief notes from cartoonists stating that sev- 
eral, or all of the gags submitted have been 
drawn up and are now making the rounds 
—then again, a long silence or a letter say- 
ing that nothing has been sold. 

Some gagmen say that cartoonists have 
reported sales to top magazines and that 
the commission check will be on its way, 
but it doesn’t come for some time! Gagmen 
want to know how long they should wait 
patiently for their money before getting 
mad. 

Let’s take a picture of what actually 
happens in the case of a particular cartoon- 
ist who sells to the top magazines. Remem- 
ber that nearly every leading cartoonist 
sold in the first place because he could 
produce good gags himself, and can draw. 
Now that he’s reached the top, he is too 
busy with okays and advertising to give as 
much time to gagging. Say, he gets a batch 
of gags in the morning mail, and pulls out 
two or three possibilities. He puts them 
aside to be drawn up. The next day he 
may find some more in another gagman’s 
batch. If he’s lucky, he may have six good 
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gags for the following week’s roughs. That 
means he can get on with okays in front 
of him and any other assigned work that’s 
waiting. Six is enough to start with, and on 
Tuesday, drawing day, he knows he can 
come up with at least four good ones of 
his own. 

After the weekly batch of ten is ready 
for Wednesday’s market, he will note the 
gagman’s name and number on the back 
of the rough, and file the original gag for 
reference. He then proceeds to his first 
market, usually the Saturday Evening Post. 
Editor Marione Nickles may hold all, some, 
or none. Friday the Post sends back okays 
and rejects. If there’s an okay and the car- 
toonist sits right down, draws it up and 
mails it to reach The Post cn Monday, he 
will get paid within two weeks. The gag- 
man should get his money a week after 
that and usually does. But the cartoonist 
is often too busy and waits several days be- 
fore he has time to draw up his okays. 

If the cartoonist has received only one 
okay out of the four held, he has three per- 
fectly goods gags left to show in next week’s 
batch. The fact that The Post held them 
puts the editor’s stamp of approval on these 
three gags, and the cartoonist thinks kindly 
of the gagmen. 

Next week, the three gags, along with 
seven new ones go to either Collier’s, Look, 
This Week or American Magazine. Again, 
one of each of the first three gags may be 
held, or none at all. If one is held at This 
Week, and it doesn’t come back in the mail, 
he picks it up the following week personally. 

Just to take the original four gags to the 
top magazines will have taken him almost 
five weeks. Meantime the cartoonist will 
have received a steady stream of good gag 
material. Now, let’s say he’s finished with 
the top magazines he can call on in person 
in New York. He still has three left of the 
four he started out with and is now ready 
to show them to secondary markets like 
Saga and Cavalier. 

If they don’t sell there, more weeks have 
passed, and he comes to the most hated 
part of the cartoon business—mailing out 
batches. He may try Successful Farming, 
in Des Moines, Iowa. The editor is away 
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but an assistant holds the three gags. They 
are held for perhaps two weeks, then re- 
turned. The cartoonist doesn’t know what’s 
happening, he can only wait and see. Finally 
he gets them back. Now what to do with 
them? 

There are markets around New York 
just waiting for them. Crestwood Pub. Co. 
1790 Broadway, buys tons of these well- 
drawn rejects, pays $10 within one week 
and the Editor, Sam Bierman, tries to buy 
as many as possible from a single cartoonist. 
By the time the cartoonist has reached the 
smaller markets with the three gags, about 
four months have passed. 

The gagman, meantime, gnaws his fingers 
and bombards the cartoonist with pleading 
or abusive letters demanding to know what 
happened to all those good gags he sent 
him at least four months ago. The cartoon- 
ist is just as anxious to make sales as the 
gagman, but when he can’t sell them, he 
either finally sends the batch back with no 
comment at all, or a brief note saying they 
did not sell. The gagman is furious at such 
nonsense and doesn’t believe him. What 
the gagman fails to realize is that every 
cartoonist who appears regularly in any top 
magazine is swamped with gag material, 
week in and week out, and that if he 
stopped to trace the course of every gag he 
draws up he’d have no time for anything 
else. The cartoonist assumes that the gag- 
man knows there is no explanation of why 
a thing doesn’t sell. The editors don’t give 
him any reason for a reject. They either 
buy or they don’t. 

The advice top cartoonists give to gag- 
men is this: keep producing batches of 
gags every single week. Herb Gochros, Joe 
Ryan, Herb Valen and Byron Langenfield, 
all winners of the Collier’s Award for the 
most yearly sales, knock out ten to fifteen 
gags every day, over a hundred a week. 
They type them out in duplicate, file them 
away under the cartoonist’s name, and for- 
get about them for a while. 


After six months or so have passed, the 
gagman might write to the cartoonist and 
say, “I think by now gag number so and 
so, has about made the rounds. As you 
haven’t sold it, and I have a good switch on 








































PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This we. seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
RO WE GNUNNEEE,, 06.50 ccuceccecteceteccss seats $2.00 
Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists 

Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
EY SES... . scin:s 1 pannsy onaasesémeaewaep $2.00 
liche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags. ........... -...eeeeeesees $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS °° °stze8%5%* * 
TYPING 


With neatness, accuracy, and promptness. 
Minor corrections if desired. Carbon copy. 
Fifty cents per thousand words. Carbon free. 


MRS. J. O. VITTETOE 
11616 Blue Ridge Grandview, Missouri 














CARTOONING for FUN or MONEY! 


~_ ee American Cartoonist—ma; ine of the Comic 
Art 1946. t market rts, 
cartoon ideas, tips, chit chat. 12 issues for $2.50 or 
write for free and bership application. 


AMERICAN CARTOONIST ASSOCIATION 
(a non-profit corporation) 
Box 38396 Hollywood 38, California 


YOUNG WRITERS 
If you need help with your stories, don’t waste time. 
Get started. Let an experienced teach h 
constructive advice—how wadecundae. Gam 


able ra‘ available. 
“A WAY. OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS,” $1.00 
(limited number) 


Write for i" particulars 
HELEN D » Seuuere 
23 Vintage Avenue inston-Salem 6, N. C. 




















We Are Always Buying 


Girls - CARTOONS - General 
FILLERS ¢ JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 


Fast Action—Prompt Payment! 


HUMORAMA, INC. 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electrie Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy-Corrections—65e per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radlo-Puppet-Television Seripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 














its KING SIZE! Every issue with NEWS — 

HOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — CARTOONS — SPECIAL 

TICLES — FEATURES GALO — MARKET TIP: 
GAG WRITERS MARKET LISTS — NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE i st Ly yer} 4 OF THE 'OON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MO THS 
Direct from the ‘at of of the lishing 
industry. Three get-acquainted copies $1. 00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 S2ad Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gerdens 15, N.Y. 
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"TMI EOGRAPHING 
ar WHOLESALE PRICES! 


ewe yen SeAuTIFUL, 
WORK,AND PROUD OF 100 

SrINeST QUALITY, WnITé gee or 
DAPER, LAY Ou Ts ee eteee 
SORAWINGS AT SMALL 
@xTRA COST 


*PROMPT SHIPMENT-- 
24HOUR SERVICE | y's. 
ON REQUEST . apaieaioen ue TO 
Ue voue Onbek ropay | 1SO MILES-OTHER 
SASK ABOUT OUR riCw | AREAS,ADD 10% 
OFFSET DEPARTMENT 


OY "OFFSET PRINTING, 


DY innuerains | us tases 
LOS ANGELES IS*CALIF | 
































MORE VACATION FUN 


Have a Happy Holiday this summer. Enjoy your hobby 
at the writer’s work shop. Planned entertainment, at 
this noted pleasure and health resort. 


Send for free folder. 


CRAIG SPRINGS HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Craig Springs, Virginie 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed on excellent bond paper; carbon, 
minor corrections, first and last sheets free. 60c per 
thousand words. Also, addressing of envelopes and cards. 


HILMA POTTER 
654 Fuller Avenue St, Paul 4, Minnesota 











SHORTHAND in 


WRITING shorthand bal oo 


Easiest to learn, write, tomnsceibe. 
LS cost. 250,000 teugh ught by mail, 
available 32nd year, Write for FREE booklet to: 


apeedwyri af. ling WEEKS 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 





WE NEED STORIES 
Hollywood agency handli Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kinds suitable for adaptation to 
motion picture, io, and television production, Your 
story does not have to be published to 
SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 
50% of movies, and almost all television and radio 
i roductions, are — from unpublished stories. The 
ead of our Sey epee oo who was with the Story 
gen | of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 
Our brochure descri in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is 
fefundable when you send us your first story. This small 
charge is necessary to prevent our Story Department 
from being flooded with requests for free literature from 
curiosity seekers or others not seriously interested in 
selling stories. Address your request to: 
CHARLOTTE SAGER, Head, S$ De 
THE HELEN AINWORTH CO A 
224 Beverly Hills, ‘Calitorsie 























it, I’d like to rewrite it. If you are inter- 
ested I'll let you see it, otherwise I'll try it 
out elsewhere.” 

The cartoonist might tell him to go 
ahead and submit it to someone else, or 
perhaps ask for a look first. He will dig out 
the cartoon at that point and match it up 
with the gag and file it in his dead file 
until some one hits with it at one of the 
magazines. If no one sells it after a few 
months, the cartoonist may feel like redraw- 
ing it, if it sticks in his mind, and trying it 
out again in the market. 


Late Cartoon News 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Male slant, slightly on the slapstick 
side cartoons are bought here by Art 
Herzog, Bob Curran no longer looks. Mr. 
Herzog sees cartoonists in person every two 
weeks. $30 for single panels, $50 for 
spreads. 


Argosy, 106 W. 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. There has been quite a change at 
this market in the past month. Art Paul 
has been appointed Cartoon Editor, and 
all material will be bought through him 
from now on. Male slant gags, some girly, 
some sport, are now being paid for at $15 
flat. Quite a come down from Argosy’s 
previous price of $50 to $85 and $150 for 
spreads. These prices were listed in our 
last column, and this change, which was the 
result of a last-minute conference, is as 
much of a surprise to us as it is to you. 
From now on send gags to Art Paul. Mr. 
Paul says to please enclose return postage 
and keep batches small, and only mail them 
in once a month. He will buy from the 
inked rough. 


True, 67 W. 44th St. Bill McIntyre looks 
every week in person and says there is still 
a little bit of time left for vacation gags. 
Sports, like baseball, can sell him for at least 
another month or two. $85 base rate with 
raises to one hundred, on acceptance. 


Wrestling Life, 817 Grace St., Chicago 
13, Ill. This is a new one and the editor 
will try out a few cartoons. Do not belittle 
wrestling. $5 to $8 paid. Perhaps an en- 
quiry would be best here. 
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Little League Baseball, Inc., Williams- 
port, Pa. A few cartoons on baseball from 
a boy’s point of view, will be tried out here. 
This magazine goes to boys of from 8 to 
12. The editor is Robert Stirrat. 


Magna Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. Cartoons are looked at 
from about the second week of every other 
month. May would be next. $10 for good 
girly gags, on quick acceptance. 


Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Though most of the office has moved 
to New Brunswick, N. J., Andrew Lessin 
is still buying through the New York office. 
Gags to appeal to boys from 12 to about 20, 
at $25 flat, on acceptance. Mostly through 
the mail. 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Ralph Stein is always ac- 
tively looking for spreads. Payment for 
these is from $275 and up. Single panels 
start at $65 and go up to $90, the top. 
Professional drawing and gags are a must 
here, though the talented newcomer can 
occasionally get a look. Summer and vaca- 
tion ideas are still wanted here—for the 
next month. 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine, 27 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl., has folded. So 
has Outdoorsman. Both had combined to 
be published as one magazine. Cartoonists 
should send for any roughs which may be 
held at this office. 


Laugh Book Magazine—438 North Main 
St., Wichita 2, Kansas; Charles Jones, Edi- 
tor and Publisher. Send cartoon direct to 
Charley’s attention. Will not buy on pencil 
roughs from artists whose finished work he 
does not know. Pays $25 each on accept- 
ance for an average of 8 cartoons per 
month, Prefers risque humor on the subtle 





wees want to WRITE lw byt > ogee MATERIAL for 
Radio, this book earn BIG PAY! 


How ’ To 
Write Jokes 


Seer See. eh eet he fr oe 
Duran Martin 


stars as te, Lewis, 
)~ RR i 
Silvers, Sam Levenson, Herb Shriner, Jan ae 
Adams, Steve Allen and many others, gives you low - 
down on hew to write gags that pay off. 


He covers everything from creating an 


treo lente covigninent, ts 
ciugle formulas en which most jokes are sceres 
of illustrations TS at ie © oa 
situation A 2 - jokes. or to “Shape” e so it fits 
comedian’s personality. And many other festirest ‘ 
“For the apprentice comedy writer Dr. Reznick has pre- 
pared a worthwhile clinical report. Dr. Reznick has placed 
the B ans on the operating table and dissected. As he pro- 
a P oy will see the various parts that makes ‘to the he fe 
spark that brings the joke to life.’’ 


“A wry guide to successful comedy writing.”’—GOOD- 


- for any writer wanting to break into the comed 
writing business, this book is invaluable as a guide and hand- 
holder along the comedy p ath.’’—BILLY FR EDBERG (head 
writer for Max Licbmen’s ““SPECTACULARS”’) 

ped. 2,00 (Available Through Mail Order Only) 
if Not cee Satisfied, Return Book Within 5 Days 
r Complete Refund 
Send Check or ce ce Order. No C.O.D.’s Please 


TOWNLEY aaa PUBLISHERS 
520 Sth Ave. Dept. N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


se nonce SR 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced cypiet. Bond , one carbon, minor 

corrections. All work prootread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; s per 3. poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 











Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 
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7 E. 42nd St., New York 1 MU 7-5159 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
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NO COURSE TO BUY—JUST EXPERT ANALYSIS 
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Rate 25 - Ae typed page. Enclose check or money-order with oe oy ; _ 
INSTITUTE OF LITERARY ANALYSIS R-410 2 East 46th New York 17, N. Y. 




















By Frank A. Dickson 


June Article Possibilities 


1. SLEEPING DURING AD- 
DRESSES! Interview well-known speakers 
as well as ministers of your city about their 
recollections of listeners falling asleep. Let 
the speakers give their “trade secrets” of 
how they stimulate the audience when any- 
body begins to grow drowsy. How about 
children in the matter of shut-eye? 


2. BUSMEN’S HOLIDAYS. What do 
most of the local bus drivers do on their 
days off—any distant trips? Slant: The 
safety consciousness of the busmen whether 
at work or pleasure. The drivers’ worst 
scares; pet peeves of the subjects; famous 
passengers on buses. 


3. WOMEN POSING AS MEN. The 
experiences of local and county law en- 
forcement officers in discovering such dis- 
guises. Unusual reasons for such stunts. 
Men posers who prove to be just as tough 
as the masculine sex. 


4, A LOCAL DOCTOR WHO HAS 
DELIVERED A LARGE NUMBER OF 
TWINS. The oldest of the twins; out- 
of-the-ordinary episodes concerning twins 
and also humorous happenings; Caesarean 
births; giving names to twins. Any triplets 
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delivered by the doc? Slant: How medical 
records show the occurrence of twins is 
one in about eighty births. 


5. FACTS CONCERNING LOCAL 
POSTOFFICE BOXES. The cases of 
absent-minded users who leave the keys in 
the locks; the extent of loss of keys; patrons 
who suddenly leave the city without notify- 
ing the post office. 


6. “D DAY” IN 1944, WHEN THE 
ALLIES BEGAN THE INVASION OF 
FRANCE. Dreams of service men of your 
county who took part in the invasion. Did 
any of the dreams come true? 


@. DENTAL PLATE MISHAPS. Gath- 
er odd stories from local dentists regarding 
their customers, as losing dentures while 
swimming or leaving them in hotels, hos- 
pitals, and such. Long searches that finally 
paid off; recovering plates from burning 
homes. Any plates pawned? 


8S. CHILDREN OF AN ANIMAL 
TRAINER. What are their pets? Do they 
play with young wild beasts? Do any of 
them wish to follow in Dad’s footsteps? 
What the kids consider the most exciting 
act by their father in the ring. Their store 
of knowledge about animals. Slant: The 
love of the trainer’s children for animals, 
a vital quality in training the creatures to 
perform tricks. 


9. THIS AND THAT ABOUT FIRE 
HYDRANTS IN YOUR CITY. Damage 
inflicted by cars in accidents. The amount 
of water pressure. The number of hydrants 
in the city. Jokes about how hydrants win 
the love of dogs! 


10. A VISIT TO AN AXE FAC- 
TORY. The largest and the smallest axes 
manufactured; wood used for the handles; 
number of employees and the daily output; 
states that lead in axe sales. 


11. AN INTERVIEW WITH AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL FORESTER FOR A RAIL- 
ROAD. Slant: The need of conservation 
and better forestry management as the result 
of the consumption of more wood than is 
being produced. The various duties of the 
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subject. The different types of wood in the 
state and their chief uses. 


12. RESCUES FROM WELLS. Stories 
by local firemen and others. The most 
dramatic rescues; the deepest wells from 
which persons have been saved; safety rules 
about wells. 


13. HOT MONEY IN YOUR CITY. 
What about currency—paper and silver— 
in blazes? Unusually large sums of money 
lost in fires, as recalled by veteran firemen 
of your city. On the other hand, the rescue 
of huge amounts. Freaks, as currency re- 
maining undamaged by the flames; coins 
fused together by the intense heat. 


14, FLAG DAY. Little-known details 
about the adoption of the stars and stripes 
by the United States on June 14, 1777, 
along with information about the most 
historic flags in the state museum. The 
earliest observances of Flag Day in your 
state. 


15. AN EARLY STONE CHURCH 
OF YOUR SECTION OF THE STATE 
THAT STILL SURVIVES. Are services 
still conducted in it? The leading pastors 
during the existence of the house of wor- 
ship; highlights of its history; notables who 
worshipped at the church; the cemetery 
and celebrities buried there. 


16. THE LARGEST GOAT FARM 
IN YOUR STATE. Number of the ani- 
mals; operation of the dairy; goat traits; 
amusing incidents. Is the demand for goat 
milk increasing? 


17. THE WIFE OF THE SHERIFF 
OF YOUR COUNTY. Slant: Her interest 
in the prevention of crime and the reforma- 
tion of law-breakers. Her chief talents. 
Does she like to read detective stories? Her 
efforts in the drive to reduce juvenile de- 
linquency. How she and the sheriff met 
and the ensuing romance. 


18. THE DEAN OF LOCAL GRAVE 
DIGGERS. The number of graves he has 
dug; epidemics that kept him busy with the 
preparation of graves; grave digging in 
terrible weather. Data concerning his oc- 





No ghosting or revision, but 
complete agency representa- 
tion for the arrived and arriv- 


ing author. 


See March Writer’s Dicest 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let's you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. . 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








AUTHORS 4 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 








ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 

Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners." 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








POEMS — -centi, Needed to Set to Music! 


Write clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample poems. 
FREE evaluation. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19 








TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free—Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 











SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s, and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 


Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heldeman's New 1966 Revised Gourse & Markets 
venlie” taf o. house: 
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alee month of help to "inod Corde of Bere Ft mt > ler no 

sit as ction courses and help availiable jeturn thie ad and 
aoiay to 


J, ¢, SLOAN, Publisher's » Agent 


P.O. Bon 1008, ale, California 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Per your instructions, Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired, Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, plus postage. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 








NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an amasing course that does not ach you how to 
write, Instead araphe analysis develops Sour snaty 1 interest 
in people, places, a ‘ou learn few peopie thintk--what 
pis. orem tiek ‘ombine thie Bi. pe seks w spe ay 


wo 
Fein over enon fram Heme e ath: ria Sec" ond 


story te OFrric E. Ten tigate Free Trial Lesson, ars 
age. No obligatior 


IGAS, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bidg., Springfield, Missouri 








|| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income, The easiest way to write for profit, No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
dtails, No obligation. 

WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c-——-$2 per yeor 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








REVISION—GHOSTING! 


Send us me mort stories and novels for professional 
revision or ineludi expert typing ready 
for the Editon mn REE marketing advice. 

ermore, we will ghostwrite your speeches, lectures, 
theses and non-fiction k-length manuscripts. Modest 
rates. 

CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 

Main P. 0. Box 627 Dept. WD Montreal, Canada 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1,000 words; 
60c per 1,000 words with corrections; poetry 
lc per line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 


ELLEN BROWN 
BOX 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 











YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We mtee you can produce fillers, trade journal 

. Lapa news items, home hints, and get 

fast checks and bylines. Free illustrated details from 
; THE NON- FICTION ness 

P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. G Glendale, California 
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cupation, Is the subject superstitious, and 
does he have any ghost stories to tell? 


19, FATHER’S DAY. Athletic coaches 
of your state in the role of fathers. How to 
be a successful father, in the mentors’ opin- 
ion. Coaches with the most children. Sons 
and daughters who have served as mascots. 


20, AN INSIGHT INTO A FIRE. 
WORKS FACTORY. Slant: How fire- 
works are produced a number of months 
ahead of their biggest season, Christmas. 
The most popular types of fireworks; latest 
“wrinkles” in the field. Any fireworks mis- 
haps in the plant? 


21. SOCIETY BELLES OF YOUR 
CITY WHO ARE EXPERTS AS HULA 
DANCERS, Slant: How they make their 
performances pay off, by appearing at bene- 
fits. Have any of the subjects paid visits to 
the Hawaiian Islands? How the girls mas- 
tered the dance. 


22. KEEPING THE STREAMS OF 
YOUR STATE PURE. How sanitation 


legislation regulates sewage disposal and 
prevents manufacturing plants from con- 
taminating the rivers with waste, as dyes 
dangerous to animals and plants. Keeping 
check on the streams. 


23. THE WORST INDIAN MAS.- 
SACRES IN YOUR SECTION OF THE 
STATE. Anniversary angle: It was on this 
day in 1683 that William Penn signed a 
peace treaty with the Redskins. White lead- 
ers who succeeded in making peace treaties 
in your state. Indian chiefs notorious for 
their cruelty. 


24. A MALE COLLECTOR OF 
WILD FLOWERS IN YOUR COUNTY. 
Slant: How he makes use of a camera dur- 
ing his field trips to add double enjoyment 
and value to his hobby. Frequency of ex- 
peditions in which specimens are collected; 
rarest of the flowers; the collector’s biggest 
thrills in nature study. 


25, THE STATE ORGANIZATION 
OF WOMEN NURSES. The president 


and other officials; the foremost objectives 
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of the club; the dean of the members and 
her recollections of the growth of the group. 
Slant: The growing need of nurses as the 
horrors of atomic and hydrogen bomb war- 
fare claim more and more attention. 


26. HOMELESS MEN IN YOUR 
COUNTY. How they find places to sleep; 
secking shelter in jail; experiences of mag- 
istrates with vagrants. 


27. THE DEAF AND BLIND IN RE- 
LIGIOUS WORK. Incredible examples 
at the institution for such persons in your 
state; a typical service; a minister who has 
converted a large number of people handi- 
capped in this fashion. Bring out that to- 
day marks the seventy-fifth birthday of 
Helen Keller, author and lecturer who 
learned to talk despite deafness and blind- 
ness from infancy. 


28. CITY AND COUNTY OFFI- 
CIALS WHO HAVE BEEN MARRIED 
FIFTY YEARS OR LONGER. Celebrat- 
ing the wedding anniversary. Their recipes 
for a successful marriage. The most whirl- 
wind courtships. The couples with the 
most sons and daughters. 


29. A RETIRED PUBLISHER OF 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN YOUR 
STATE. Highlights of his Fourth Estate 
career; his greatest editorial battles and the 
results; threats by irate persons who wished 
stories suppressed; scoops that gave the 
subject his most satisfaction. Does the re- 
tired publisher have a collection of typo- 
graphical boners? His hobbies and favorite 
forms of recreation. 


30. SISTERS OF YOUR CITY WHO 
ARE AVIATION ENTHUSIASTS. The 
flying hours to their credit; their longest 
flights; narrow escapes from disaster; lucky 
charms they carry; their top thrills in pilot- 
ing planes. The sisters’ predictions about 
aircraft in the next quarter of a century, 
including safety devices. 





CONFESSIONS ARE MY BUSINESS 
» » » NOT JUST A SIDELINE! 


Effective, individualized representation and 
service. Constructive criticism. 


ELYSE MICHAELS, CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004 516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, NM. Y 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality eats with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 


Phar te f iy: $1.28 
80 Mn 6925 actuceeeoesrds Te 
i eat off Mreiigttows:cccccccocoe He 
rm ae digi vant above ove, Srpane. rertr4 refunded. 
ioe on request aS ao Nag} 
end 19 4 grvelopes printed @ lines same postpaid 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED LIKE PRINTING 


Electric Executive Type 
See for yourself. Send 3c stamp for 
sample page. 50c thousand. 


IDEAL TYPISTS 


3052 E. 12th St. Kanses City, Mo. 








NO GHOSTING 


fionest, detailed criticism and revision. The st will 
rs when finished—not —, Minimum $2.00. 


Te 000 words $2.50-—to 7,000 words $5.00 Novels and 
arn service by arrangement. 
JAY DESMOND 





808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world. 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revis: 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, art cles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on hy § paver. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Californie 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 











WRITERS — CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


3, analyst, Ac Agent, Author, 15 years, ‘“‘Radio Story Editor’? (T.V. d Y.M.C.A. classes Detailed report on your 
$10.00; pt marketing- technique analysis, $3.00 


39 OCEAN STREET 


story, 
. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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By Leo Shull 


HEN YOU WALK into a Broadway 
W theatre and the usher gives you a 
program, look at the last few pages for the 
technical credits. 

As many as a hundred people are in- 
volved in the show, backstage, front of 
theatre, upstairs and all around. 

There is the producer and his office staff 
of 5 or 10. There are press representatives, 
stage hands, scenery builders, ushers, ticket 
sellers and takers. There are the theatre 
staff technicians, advertising assistants, ac- 
tor’s agents, etc. 

Recently there was a show with a cast of 
only two, but it took almost 70 people to 
keep those two actors performing. 

That is the producer’s job; assembling 
and supervising the invisible company of 
theatre workers. 

We asked one off-Broadway director how 
much it had cost to put on his small show 
in a renovated rickety theatre that had once 
been a stable. 

He said it took $11,000 to get the curtain 
up. He had to pay 4 weeks rent in advance, 
at $700 a week (about $100 a day). The 
actors’ rehearsal time, the advertising bud- 
get, the costumes, scenery, the bond for the 
stages, had each run $1,000. 

He raised the money by phoning and 
writing more than 500 people—$300 here, 
$100 there, and finally, after 6 months, he 
accumulated the money. The show got top- 
notch reviews, and only then did help come 
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from the father of the playwright. The 
father is rated at $50 millions. He would 
not put up a cent for the show. 


Then there is the cast of another young 
man who wanted to produce a musical. He 
earned as a TV producer in paying options 
for his musical, while he pleaded with an 
endless number of wealthy “angels.” One 
day he ran into a little woman. She said, 
“come up to my apartment and read the 
script to me.” He did. She said she would 
undertake the task of getting the financing. 
She held an “angel audition,” invited about 
thirty people, and the play was read to 
them. She announced she would put in 
$20,000. All they need now, she said, was 
another $180,000. The assembly politely 
finished their drinks, and drifted out. After 
a sleepless night, she called up the young 
man and said: “I know you have a hit. 
I’ve never guessed wrong on a show. I’m 
going to give you all the money myself.” 

And so it goes! 

New York is the most expensive produc- 
tion center in the world. A show that costs 
$50,000 to produce here, will cost only 
$4,000 or $5,000 to produce in London. It 
is even cheaper to produce a show in Holly- 
wood than in New York. 


If you live in a city the size of Phila- 
delphia or San Francisco, you can put on a 
show for about $3,000. If you assemble 6 or 
8 writers to each do a skit, and cast the 
show in your home town, you can get a pro- 
duction for about $2,000. Rent an audi- 
torium for about $700 and you can make 
money on a production. 


Of course, if you can set up a repertory 
group in your city, the costs of doing shows 
are negligible. Even in New York such 
repertory productions are cheap. 


For instance, Kazan, the stage and film 
director, formed the Actors Studio, 1697 
Broadway, in New York. It has about 100 
actors and a half dozen wonderful directors. 


They work in classes, which are held day 
and night. They do new shows all the time 
and the expenses are very low. Often a 
show is so good that it is sold to Broadway 
or the films. Many new writers have been 
developed at this studio (1697 Broadway). 
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New Jersey’s Congressman Frank Thomp- 

























































































— son has introduced a bill into Congress ask- S ONG WRITERS 
ing several millions to subsidize the arts. 
young So far, no important backers have ap- Opportunity to Have 
al. He peared. We think it is important for theat- “a SONG RECORDED 
ptions rical and art organizations to throw their " Petstomgeinal a a 
th an support behind this bill. The Congressman with NATIONAL SALES PROMOTION. and 
| bers will send you a copy free if you write him the melodies vauanerigy eed eet and Dro 
P re , in Washington. Naturally, every city that Sar eee cokes be tes exploitation of 
the develops support and organization for the POS Se 78, eG EE thy Se 
vould . . ° <n examination. Write: 
‘ bill will be in a position to apply for funds 
Icing. to aid its theatre, museum or music center. MUSIC MAKERS 
about Dept. $8, Box 2507 Hollywood, California 
id to * x * 
it in . : 
‘aie This seems to be a great year for musicals. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
litely Quite a few of them are in preparation weg os + aaa 
After now. Those which opened this season are 50c per 1,000 words 
sung doing well, . . . The new Tennessee Wil- RUBY WATSON 
hi liams show, “Cat On A Hot Tin Roof,” is 230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 414 _ Indianapolis, Indiana 
it. ar : ae ME 4-7027 
lm the most exciting show this town has seen in 
2 a decade. . . . Max Liebman, who produces 
the NBC “spectacular” shows, used to have dda eras A wag os a 
os y revolutionary 
wes trouble raising $25,000 for a show. Now he P< Mle Aes wa: ane Barc ene 
, produces a show every two weeks which under personal direction of LAJOS EGRI 
oats costs almost a half million dollars each. On EGRI ASSOCIATES 
only television, of course. He started by inviting eh ee et eee 
oni promising writers and performers to a sum- 
lly- mer resort, called Camp Tamamint. In a Oe se ee ‘ 
few years he was putting on a succession of ) A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE ) 
ila- Saturday night revues that had Broadway @ For Authors 2 
Pres. : TD camphte beck ond tects gratation ont Gate % 
na producers traveling 50 miles for a look-see. ) naa > 
or He developed such fine comedians as Danny ¢ THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
the Kaye there, and a lot of our contemporary : uamuattia 6 "allel at ? 
ro- writers polished their wit in that summer ““ennnerrrrnrrrrrrrrrrrrreem™™ 
di- barn. 
ke co * « PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
Short and Booklength Manuscripts 
™ _ Here are a few producers who are recep- Soe Per fished bare on short sept 
ed tive to playwrights: cemates ~~~ — wee. 
: i CLARA M. GRANT 
“h Richard Charlton, 16 E. 41, New York. 1339 Cedor St., EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Cel. 
Charles Adams, 444 Madison, New York 
Curtis Roberts, 17 E. 45, New York. 
m ? > 
7 Stanley Chase, 147 E. 48, New York. PO YOU N EED HELP? 4 
Dona Davis, 101 W. 55, New York. mitting their ork to agents or publishers. We offer 
0 Davis, 101 W. 55, New York thelr work to ie a aalen We. otter 
" Herbert Hirschman, 41 E. 57, New York. aa ie To ke seme and i 4 
Milt Kamen, 825 West: End Ave., New York. ee a een ae —e oe 
y Louis MacMillan, 7 E. 75, New York. GENERAL PLAY CO. 
4 Robert Melancan, 244 W. 10, New York. 545 Sth Avenue New York 17 
a 
FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
’ For sales etc. Our sales commission 10%. Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if required. 
Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


30 Church Street WRITER'S CIRCLE, Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. ¥. 
(Bst. 1918) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wairer’ s Diocest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s azine, ch issue is read by 
ye writers, fessio: writers, editors, publishers, 

’ clubs, ~~ icity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
ncies and newspaper men throughout the United 
as er and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, ecuating 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50 

Copy with money order or check for June issue must 
reach us by May 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











PLOTTO, WITH INSTRUCTION BOOK, almost 
new, $14. Postpaid. Richard Labite, 1563 Metro- 
politan Avenue, Bronx, New York. 





nn goo COVERS, gee | 4 


Red, een, blue or ¢ 
Pisstic” Novelties” 


7237 W. Capitol Hwy., 
Multnomah, Oregon. 





TWO WOMEN HAVING LARGE HOUSE in 
Ozarks would like other women wo pr! in- 
o's in writing to share work and mph 

inte 4 

Arkansas. 


expenses for several months or year. 
write: Rosalie O’Dea, Winsiow, 





AM ANXIOUS TO CONTACT artist capable of 
magazine illustrating. Fox Burns, x 639, 


Terre Haute, Indiana. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakeweod Ave., Chicago, 13. 





MOTHERS! OTHERS! Join Seat Methed’s Cru- 
sade against Guess Readin Teach your chil- 
dren, other children, at a. (20 minutes 


) Sonic ee x Sonic Question-dex. How-To 


gives 150 lessens. (Ages 3-12) Con- 
sultation ($2) Card ineluded, redeemable 21 
—_ - a ei (Digest readers now teach- 


uestion-dex) Isabel 


50c, get 
eg al A ~} 3 


Deites meCloud, formerly 
U. of W. Extension; Stockton N 
CBS, “A Word With "Yeu"; 1517 E. oh Stock- 
ton, California. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Suecessful Businesses.”’ 
Da home; Expect semething Odd! Pacific, 
. Oceanside Calif. 








POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kal rm h Prise Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, envelope. 
NaS hate A National gazine of 


624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 

“HOW TO cay Sena Asn YOUR OWN MA- 

TERIAL,”’ Column Cartoons ers, Verse, 

Stories, "Articles, Comics. Up ‘te $10.06 a day 

from each scoe. = =e ee . Se 000 dailies 
ne, 





and yeekiaes 5 Folio 
includes dicate O an anny aaa elling Prices 
Seh po Model — tters to Editors, Sample 

Forms, ete. Complete Foli me $2.00 
postpaid i refandatie)® ae they last, gift copy 
ef “175 Idea Sources for ames Us eatures’’ 
included with Folic. American Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 209, 1990 Come Ave., St. “paul 8, 
Minnesota. 





WRITERS-ARTISTS! Create in a mt.-desert re- 
treat of ideal climate and splendor near Les 
Angeles, starting August 1. Swimming, fish- 
ing, Dem ag, Muse Artists’ Goleny, 
c/o neral livery, ucerne Valley, Calif. 

BOOKS EXCHANGED—Send seven ket pevele 
ood condition. Receive seven different 
oe 50c, Pratt, 620-A Park Ave., elie omg 





CITY OF WORMS, 
ters remailed air mail $1.00. 
linton Avenue, Trenton 9, 


SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”’; trade jour- 
nal of humor, published — by National 
Qecoetation of weeteras per year. rite 

e Lewis, P ori Grand Central Sta- 

i, New York City. 


WILL onans COTTAGE ni near Las Vogas, Nevada 
with 4 or man and wife, tyro or pro. 
Writer’s Digest, Box A-2. 

MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS on any subject. 20c each 
or 6 for $1. Refundable. Writers Research 
chores Service, 6682 28rd Ave., Hyattsville, 

arylan 


AMATEUR ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS. Turn 
art ability inte money. Full or part time. 
ilton, Box 4-WD, Astoria 5, N. Y. 


GREGG’S FILLER re-creates of up- 
te-date markets from magazines, powepagers and 
TV Quiz Programs. Printed individual 3x5 File 
Cards for rmanent reference. Price $1 pest- 

Gregilovich, 24 Watson Street, 
aterson 2, New Jersey. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK ef English. Every 
waiting, problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


“BE YOUR OWN BOSS.” This book shows you 
how. Only $3.00. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Ethel 
Hiava, Ravenna, Nebraska. 


LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ill. 25¢ each. 
a = Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
eis 


GERMANY POSTMARE. Let- 
fa ee, 84 N. 





my 


our 
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PRINTING—COMPLETE LINE. List free. Doer- 
fer’s, 2705 Summit Ave., Union City, N. d. 





YOUR HANDWERITING—what does it indicate? 


Handwriting analysis ehe holegy) re- 
veals the A on) Dersenall aay 
—character. eo $2. 


—, 1 
Prompt. 0. Wolfe, P. ” 6° cx ae Hundneten, 
West Virginia. 





DEAB FICTIONEEE: Selling writer will send you 
32 vital writing tips and over 60@ unusual 
names for your characters. $1, Raymond aes. 
538 West Grove Street, Mishawaka, Indian 





HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not ecepies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studies. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, ete. In- 
valuable for writers, actors. "Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, dialogue. See how others 
make thousands! Written Gpesantes pecemneneses 
each script. Reasonable. rite: Edwards, 8907 
Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, California. 





WISH PURCHASE recent puting cstbempendgnes 
course, Magazine Institute, er, New York 
School, or other. Murray Weller, 1297 East New 
York Ave., Brooklyn 12, New York. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. 
Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, 


Sample lesson, 265c. 


Chicago 44. 





WRITERS BE PRACTICAL! Sell your material 
to country’s largest manufacturing firms who 
pe ublish house organs and employee magazines. 

ormer editor of house magazine and contribu- 
tor to hundreds of house organs for 10-year 


od will send you full writin << marketing 
structions. Send $2 to Frederick A. Fetterly, 
Box 153, Kearny, N. J. 
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NEED WRITERS = GUN BOOKS! Want tech- 
nical articles with the history and 
pone awd of poplar and antique firearms. 
r proximately 2 words each. For specific 
information, outline | Ne qualifications te HY 

a 2039 urbank Blvd., Burbank, 
a 


BEGINNING CARTOONISTS. Learn professional 

way of Jreperins and mailing cartoons. Saves 

©® and money. Two facsimile cartoons in- 

cluded with instructions. $1.00 postpaid. Cartoon 
ice, 1001 East 5th Street, Alice, Texas. 


30@ CLICHES for the gagwriter, cartoonist and 
writer. $1 postpaid. 7 Parrish, 109 Broughton 
Rd., Pittsburgh, 34, 


USED WRITING COURSES Bousht-Geld. Free 
ae Leroy Morgar, 814 Sunset, Benton, 
rkansas. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Hemeworker Maga- 
zine tells hew. ———- 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 1 


GHOST WRITING: Your own short stories 
ay for television. See my ad, page 54. Will 


DON’T GIVE UP. Buck 0; Up! Letters of Inspira- 
tion have helped others. They ma: 4 help you. 
Send $1.00 today. E. Olding, 23 Howard, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


EDITORS ARE WONDERING abeut these preb- 

of y 1 Somnemvens. They'll mail 

checks aa — answers ia article, filler, 

verse, 7, form. Their 105 ques- 

tiens m9 "thie month 16 pages) $1.00. Darwin, 
Oxford, Wisconsin 


GET STARTED IN MAILORDER. Fascinating ona 
profitable, even in s time. Experience un 
Eooosenes, Discever the ge of co-publishing 
our ewn e. culars and the 
‘our top ma; eos in mailerder 56c. I'll also 
include details of valuable free offers. HEM, 

11889—167th Artesia, Calif. 





—, SNOOPERS, avoid distress; get your mail 
address. Forwarded daily wis se finesse. 
Hedepeth, Bex 830, Alhamba 11, Califernis. 





ILLUSTRATED STORIES SELL BETTER. Hitch 
your typewriter to a camera and your bank 
oy $4 ay * Sa tonrephy 
n me c-) van’ ee 
weather. Instruction beok. PHOTO TEs URE 
SOUREALISN. 91 $1.98. Cramwell Books, Publish- 
ers, dams, M: 


ae ee of Congress: Limitless seurce 
ture, Americana, rates, BL. 
Prempt jee data. Reasonable 
Trask, 28 Second St., N.E., Washington 2, D 








KNOW TOCRSELS see Soa potten. 
vealing persen andwriting analysis perseonal- 
ity, chesneter, talents, $1. oo” Eleaner Merriam, 
Bex 1363-W, Chicago 90, Illinois. 





CROSS WORD PONY SCRABBLE Babble beoklet. 
Familiarize yourself with word passions cenven- 
iently compiled. Boon to shut-ins, 50c. Pony, 
Box 62, Duluth, Minn. 





enn “EASY RAREENeS AT HOME” gives 

mplete directions for tested, enjoyable 

pros s. No canvassing. $100. Marion dayne, 
eyville, Penna. 





OLD SHEET MUSIC. List for stamp. Jennie Put- 
nam, Wauconda, Ill. 





ye ay el ‘“‘Interjections.”’ —-. collection 
of ex penene. oaths, 
ete. "i Prof. Ulyde lox “5880; Uni- 
versity of Senneaee, See » Senmennes. 





STAMPED LETTERS remailed from Reading 
26e each. Heydt, 1116 N. 6th St. Reading, pe 









LOOKING FOR A TL ACE TO a" and write 
this summer for or oa Zeiger Hay 
Writer’s Camp, Mardy, 3 henees 


ry Sy THAT r SELL have rh . Put 
hythm into your work. Study In 
Writin es ae” writers and’ editers. 4 1.00 
stpald. sser, 30 -Bayaud Ave., 
eases $, ~ 


WHOLESALE CATALOGUE! ass cameras, 
watehes. Cam Company, WD 26th Ave., 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


Now YOU can know—“WHAT’S COOKING IN 
CONTESTS.”’ See the Display Ad on Page 72 
of this issue. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
)> x. ——- Learn seerets. Help fill the huge 
Amazing Op ay Free Pian. 

Troplesi Fish Breeders, Angeles 61. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS — “How Te Use Your Sub- 
conscious Powers — A Guide te the Wonders 
of of So aranene. ” Amazin: ey by Nard 1 

New York hypnelegist. Writer’s li 
$2.00 (refan ate). Leeatemmannd Book 
Newfoundland, 


HAVE YOU HEARD? Ow Our restorer makes old 
—a 2 Ype ew again. Trial bottle, saves 
pew a 25c. Novex Company, 

) Ef Lake, N. Y. 


“GAG RE-CAP.’’ Leading magazine for cartoonist- 
writers. Sample A 50c. Earle Tempel, 
x 430, Van Buren, Arh Arkansas. 


INTERPLANETARY SPACESHIP Sone me Sues 
ing out mechanical drafteman Bang $1. 
Akes Ludasy, General Delivery, “Onin. 


BEVERLY mata, Los tly rem Angeles, ; Santa oe  Masice- 
soanmoe letters promp remai . Kris 
Amherst Ave., oS, Os California. 


WOULD-BE AUTHOR wan wants te borrow p_Gpeea.ee 
at four percent interest for feur years 
devote twelve hours s i» “~~ oral yo 
tails furnished. Writer’s Digest, 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 

$1.00 a year including subscription to Writer’s 

alletin. Deug Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, Calif. 


NEED “WRITER’S 1945 YEAR BOOK.’’ Must be 
complete. Any one having this beok, contact 
me. L. K. Merritt, Hequiam, Wash. 











MIMEOGRAPHED TICLE “Is the Bible the 
Inspired Werd of ear Free copies. Just mail 
a postcard. Wilbur Hunt, 417th Avenue, Pal- 
mette, Florida. 


DON FRANKEL’S GAG-JOKE BOOK, 25c. Frankel, 
4903-W Adams, Chicage, 44. 








CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRIEERS information 
ag Cartoen markets lessons. Trial 
1@e. Information ‘aula’ 2716 California 

Cty’ Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





ge SS.” Two for $1.25 
pectoes Fit pc typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Milpe ick, Ghebie. Til. 





FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successfal! Haylings, 

D8, Carlsbad, California. 





— DIAMO rings, necklaces. Unusual 
sets only NE: $5. Write: Beavers, 15314-W 
ood Avenue, Lawndale, Calif. 


wane UP TO $100.00 WEEKLY de ted in 
mail box Details Free! densmith, 
308-V Ladera, es Bernardino, Calif. 





SONGS PLUGGED. Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, 
Chicago 44. 
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FOR SALE: Boys cotton sport shirts, age 2 to 6. 
69e each. P.O. Box 44, Bonne Terre, Mo. 


AMBITIOUS STUDENTS interested in . ing 
ope — sr free copy MODE SY- 
Box SOINSWD phen 

field, Missouri. 


TRADE—BUSINESS—Vocational—Diversion Mag- 
azines. Late copies. Get-acquainted service. More 
than 4,300 publication fields. Current List 
FREE. Commercial Engraving Publishing Com- 
pany, 34AN North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


TAKE A TRIP—BY MAIL! SURPRISE FRIENDS. 
Letters remailed, 25c each. Confidential. Wash- 
ington, D. C. postmark. Eleanor Werner, 6410 
Stoneham Road, Bethesda, Maryland. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE Simple Cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for ad- 
vertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


PSYCHIC DOMINANCE. Rule others with your 
thoughts. $2. Delmar Wisdom, 833-W7 Sunny- 
side, Chicago 40. 


BEGINNERS! Earn up te to $200 monthly with 
“De ment Letters’’ —_complete information, 
$1.00. Also ‘“‘Begin To Sell,’’ $1.00. Top Hat 
Enterprises, 9 York Street, Angola, : ee 2 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also, 
CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 71. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM HARRISBURG, PA. 
20c each. Leon Baden, 2660B Green St., Harris- 
burg, Penna. 


YOUNG MAN would like to exchange ideas on 

writing, all arts, especially with cosmopolized 

a Philip Alden, Box 2091, Mojave, Cali- 
ornia. 


WILL BUY OR SELL used Books. Send 10c¢ for 
list of books for sale. Bill Williams, Paulina 
Star Route, Prineville, Oregon. 


TRANSFORM YOURSELF via Subconscious Dy- 
namics. Writers, inventors, professionals are 
achieving permanent success through A-D Tech- 
nique. Free exciting Brochure. Box 847 (B1-4), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 


SUCCESS IN WRITING Booklet, $1.00. J. H. 
Ralph, P.O. Box 405, Monrovia, Calif. 


ABC SHORTHAND in one week. $2.00 Pa. 
Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York 24, 


400-YEAR CAL All dates, including 
Easter, 1532652. Chart 21”"x28", %5c. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 


REMAILS 35¢ each, $3.50 monthly. Everything 
air-mailed same day received. Keefe Services, 
12 Lenox Ave., White Plains, New York. 


HOME OF THE STARS—Stamped letters posted 
in Beverly Hills, 25c, five for $1. Beverly, 915 
Sherbourne, Los Angeles 3: 35. 


SELF-SEALING, PERMASEAL PROTECTS pho- 
tos, cards, licenses in clear Permafilm for life. 
Complete Do-It-Yourself Kit postpaid $1.00 cash. 
Seals 10 articles. W. Frank, 730 Princeton, 
Akron, Ohio. 


“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” magazines tells how to 
earn money by mail. Dime brings sample an 
acs i offer. Seigel, Box 84, New 

or 


EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper oem. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas 


GET “DOLLARS FOR FILLERS,” 10 cents. Pat- 
tille Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 




















Confession Markets 








(Continued from page 34) 


“Our lengths range from about 3,500 to 
1,500 words, with the bulk of stories bought 
between 5,000 and 6,500 words. We pay 3c 
a word, on acceptance. 

Types of stories we are looking for in 
May Romance Time: “Triangle of Evil,” 
“While My Husband Was Away,” “Take 
Me If You Want Me,” “Our Kisses Caught 
Fire.” 

Lengths range from 3,000 to 7,500, with 
bulk of stories bought between 5,000-6,000 
words. 


Teen Age Confessions, 205 E. 42nd 
Street (Popular) bi-monthly. Editor: Peggy 
Graves. She has fairly large inventory on 
hand and since book is bi-monthly cannot 
absorb great deal of material. Strongest 
taboo is story that sounds too fictional and 
lacks sincerity. For examples of stories she 
likes: “Sweet Setup” and “I Married a 
Millionaire” from January issue. Peggy 
Graves would prefer to see outlines. She 
pays 3c and up on acceptance. 


Tan, 1820 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Doc Young, Editor. A 2c market 
which wants sin-suffer-repent stories—5,000 
words long and family problem non-fiction 
of 2,500 words. Editor prefers whenever pos- 
sible that Negro characters be interpreted 
in the light of actual Negro life in USA. 
Typical of what editors like, from March 
1955 Tan: “Confessions Of An Army 
Nurse,” “Teen Age Love Nest,” “I Lied 
For My Babby.” 


Personal Romances, published by Ideal 
Publishing Corporation, 295 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Hilda Wright is 
Editor here. Personal Romances is read pri- 
marily by older teen-agers and young mar- 
ried women, but stories aren’t confined to 
these age groups. Miss Wright says: 

“We have plenty of stories about personal 
problems, boy-girl problems, money, mar- 
riage, etc. I would like to see more on sub- 
jects which are social trends—juvenile de- 
linquency, early marriage, older depend- 
ents, the reviving interest in religion, etc. 

“We like to have a variety of stories in 
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each issue—most of them with some kind of 
reader identification. But we also like to 
have one or two stories which probably 
wouldn’t happen to the average reader, but 
might happen. 

“In the May issue ‘My Father Was A 
Girl-Chaser’ is one of our favorites because 
it’s a little different from the usual teen- 
parent problem, and because the characters 
come to life in the motivation and the de- 
tails. 

“*Murderess’ is another one we like, 
partly because it deals with the problem of 
an aged dependent, partly because it has a 
different, somewhat sinister aspect, and be- 
cause it is told in the ‘across-the-kitchen- 
table’ style.” 

Miss Wright says she doesn’t have any 
taboos, as long as the subject is treated with 
good taste. She will pay 3c a word and up. 

Secrets, Revealing Romances, Confiden- 
tial Confessions, are all published by Peri- 
odical House, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Shirley Browning is 
Executive Editor here. She says: 

“We use strong, dramatic first-person 
stories based on problems and situations 
that will hit home with our readers, who 
are between the ages of 17 and 30, from the 
wage-earning class. They are young mar- 
ried women with small children, women 
who know what it is to struggle along on a 
limited income. Occasionally we use a story 
with a rich or glamorous background for 
contrast, but most of our stories deal with 
people in the same circumstances as our 
readers. Each issue contains one or more 
teen-age stories. These need a mature slant. 
The feminine viewpoint is preferred. At the 
most we use one man’s-viewpoint story per 
issue. 

“Stories in the May issue of Secrets that 
we liked are ‘Branded Easy,’ and ‘Could 
He Still Want Me?’ In the May issue of 
Revealing Romances ‘No One Would 
Marry Us,’ ‘The Lie I Told Him,’ and “Too 
Soft With Him’ are good for study. An 
example of a startling type of story which 
we occasionally use is ‘The Truth Was Too 
Awful,’ also in the May issue of Revealing 
Romances. 


“We need articles up to 1,000 words on 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





LAUNCH YOUR LITERARY CAREER WITH US. 
Earn big money writing. 25c brings magazine, 
information. a Publishers, 132 N. Wyom- 
ing, Ventnor, N 


WAKE UP TO THE TRUTH. Stop wasting 
money—make it—I do. Details 50c. Imogean 
Mesey, Route 1, Bonne Terre, Mo. 


AMUSE FRIENDS and sell editors. ye 
writing is easy, fun, profitable. Detailed instruc- 
tions by pro essional quipster, $1.00. Writer’s 
Digest Box A-3. 


GET UNDEK THE HILLS. Letters Remailed 25c 
each. Vacation service. Orchard Hills, Rt. E, 
Hiram, Mo. 


22nd Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 


JULY 25— AUGUST 12, 1955 


Workshops in novel, short story, poctry, non-fiction 
juvenile fiction, drama, serial novel, television plays and 
writing and marketing problems. 

Staff includes May Sarton, Hal Borland, Lawrence 
Richard Holmes, Nora Kramer, Ward Morehouse, C C. E. 
Scroggins, Edwin Balmer, Wm. E. Barrett, J. P. Miller 


For information write Don Saunders, 
onference Director 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 














Wh eaqaatd TYPIST" SERVICE 


our production time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
Lee. par plot i idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize = 
return-mail disc. A specialized service to s you 
“potential idea’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk it — We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and fields. FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








>» MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Laweed St. Dayton 5, Ohio 














GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
Miami 33, Florida 








2964 Aviation, W. 
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REVISION OFFER MADE BY 
DAVIS NEWTON LOTT 


As Uprery © Consultant for Clover House Publishers 

Mr. Lott offers you the following FREE Revision 
Offers, with our own Certificate. Tear out now, 
and use when convenient, or ite for more details. 


CLOVER HOUSE GUARANTEES MR. LOTT'S WORK 


We invite you to look up Mr. ok up Mr, Lott’ a publishes eae, in the 
new ws—and What’’ authors’ editi ‘*Who 
) i Fi ge “who's ‘Who in Commerce and In: 
dustry.’ eli as *“Who's Who in the West.”’ Also, read 
his THe “SKIPPER PLAYED IT SAFE,’’ one of the top se 

of the decade and recently pupliqned, jm ARGOSY 


FRE 





yarns 
and ‘‘The Ar SY of Adventure 

Terrill Rao his latest collaborative piece on page 2 
of , 1955, * TSMAN’’ magazine. i have a short 
sto keeps pe back, use this Certificate not only to 


be told why—but to we the fault pernene completely cor- 
rected Mr. Lott's expert revision. Act today while these 
offers can stiil be made: 





YOU MAY CHECK AND USE ANY TWO OF THESE OFFERS: 
O #1. I want Mr. Lott to revise my first page FREE. 


O #2. I want Mr. Lott to revise my first ec FREE 
- . - and the rest of my 77 at his regu rates of 
35c per double-space page. I enclose payment for these 
pages, with this Ca Eee pond tae BOO. 


O) #3. I want to use his Getto apy as $1.00 
toward the cost of the Clover House Writer’s Aid 
Booklets: ‘‘Formula for Westerns’ (price $1), ‘“‘Easy 
Master from Fillers’ (price 50c the new “Lott 
Plot’”’ (price 50c). I en ose $1.00 in cash with 
Certificate for all three. 
ep want Mr. Lott to collaborate with me. To 
tain his Collaborative Report, I enclose $2.00 per 
5,000 words with this Certificate good for $1.00 of this 
Report Fee. 











HAVE YOU WRITTEN A BOOK? 


THEN READ THIS FREE OFFER OPEN TO YOU 
FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 


BOOK AUTHORS: Always get two subsidy bids before 
you sign any blisher’s coritract. Our low overhead and 
modern 2 ~“one-foof m cat save you, too, up 
to 47% of “Eastern prices. That’s why we say it may pay 
you well } ad — te Clover House publishing and 


mothytes Spt us prove to you how we can get 
boo! into print faster, — efficiently and at 

cost. our} Hollywood and New York Agents will also 
exploit TV, or Motion Picture sibilities to 


Radio 
the fullest for you. So why delay? Mail us the first 
chapter (with return postage) for free reading and ap- 
Praisal b: ‘Obi om. ; ~ — Fe subsidy estimate 
report. No ation. Imm 
latest title BEGINS AT FIFTY” by Frances G. 
Rogers cad Johanne K. Sundergaard—a smash title! 


CLOVER HOUSE PUBLISHERS 
Box 1107-D, Santa Monica, Calif. 








NOW YOU CAN KNOW 
What’s Cooking in Contests 


A monthly contest magazine of TIPS, 
HINTS, IDEAS, RESEARCH, to help you 
WIN. Covers most important nationally ad- 
vertised contests of all types. America’s best- 
known contest authorities contribute regularly. 
New $2000.00 contest now open to all sub- 
scribers—if you act quickly. Rates: 1 year— 
$3; 4 mos.—$1; sample of latest issue—25c. 


ROBERT SPENCE 
Dept. W 
7352 Central Avenue, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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subjects pertaining to marriage, courtship, 
personality, health, and homemaking, writ- 
ten in a direct ‘you-to-me’ style, with hit- 
home advice and a positive viewpoint. 

“We can use a wide variety of stories— 
short shorts of from 2,000 to 3,000 words, 
regular short stories 4,000 to 6,000 words, 
and also novelettes up to 10,000 words. We 
go in for a fast-paced type of story, not 
draggy or slow, and we value sincerity, 
emotional tone, strong realism, and dra- 
matic impact. Our stories can be based on 
any subject provided it is handled delicately 
and in good taste. 

“Reports and checks are fast. We pay 3c 
a word and up on Secrets and Revealing 
Romances. The rate in Confidential Con- 
fessions and Daring Romances is up to 3c. 
We also use romantic rhymed verse up to 
20 lines, for which we pay 50c a line.” 

Writers submitting to this market can be 
sure of swift decisions and every cooperation 
that can be given by an interested, friendly 
editor who’s as anxious to buy from them as 
they are to sell to her. 


True Love Stories, Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Editor May C. Kelley says: 

“We try to reach young women between 
the ages of 15 and 35. Therefore, the stories 
present marriage problems as well as teen- 
age social adjustment case histories. 

“We are in great need of marriage and 
triangle problems, and are overstocked on 
teen-age stories. We are broadening our 
base of appeal, and need dramatic stories 
about older girls and mature people. 

“Stories should be emotional and told 
with a universal appeal. We use common 
conflict situations, featuring a suffering 
heroine (or hero) who is either a doer or 
victim of sin; stories about babies, lack of 
money, infidelity and family discord. Char- 
acters should be well motivated and psycho- 
logically sound, since most stories stress in- 
feriority feelings that lead to wildness, ad- 
diction to drugs, defiance of parental 
authority, and hasty but unfortunate mar- 
riages.” 

Racial problems are taboo here. Miss 
Kelley pays 4c a word on acceptance. Re- 
ports within two wecks. 















True Experience and True Romance, 


preserve your 






































uP, Macfadden Publications, 205 East 42nd 
on Street, New York 17, N. Y. Both these , f 
al magazines are edited by Frank Gould. For coptes . 0 
True Experience he wants earthy stories, ears 
“a realistic situations and people; for True Writer's 
. Romance, great love stories strong on 
- character, realism, excitement, and also in- Digest 
j tensely romantic stories. 
no 
Mr. Gould says: “Have the readers learn ; 
ity, the lesson without enduring the suffering.” ina sturdy 
- Rates vary according to length. A 5,000- . 
im 7,000-worder will bring from $200 to $250. binder 
ely 
Now available in answer to the many re- 
3c 3 we have a are these a. 
; " weight, morocco grained covers, 
ng The Big Squeeze lined pt magazine title stamped in maf 
»n~ These binders are specially designed to hold 
3c. The poet’s plight grows worse, me Sous | Wares a Desser. oe 
r : ent for those issues RITER’S 
~” The nomen t displeased, Diozst you keep for reference. Highly 
His variegated verse recommended for libraries and offices. 
. . A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
be > unscrupulously squeezed : jaclediing Galecry. 
on onsumer’s mags 
lly Are trimming down, Send your order and payment to 
as ye ae WRITER'S DIGEST 
anaes Seeie 2 E. 12th $ Cincinnati 10, Ohi 
ee Monthlies turn a2 ©. ton See — oo wl 
Ww To quarterlies. MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
Ss: Bards burn, Prompt, Neat, Accurate 
am Markets freeze, Best quality bond. Free carbon. Extra first and last 
: Inventories oe fo? 
“f Climb the lattice, MRS. MARY BEN CRETENOID 
Verse for glories, 2507 Wilton Ave. Dalles 11, Texas 
Verse for gratis, 
d Verse for dough? PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
Heck no! PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
* Fiorence A. Dietz SEVENTH ANNUAL e JUNE 15, 16, 17 
areal” Ceustetionn. All 2 mei at ‘Palys 
famous Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Write om program to 
d FLORENCE cameAn, Registrar 
n P. O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
: EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 
if The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that’s what | have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghostwriting. 
“ PLUS MARKETING 
id For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 
ad Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz.................$ .50 
le See what famous writers are and do 
l in my book MODERN WRITERS... ..............0 2 eee 1.50 
: Write for my brochure to: 
MARY KAY TENNISON 
s Authors Agent & Counsellor 
- Box 57275 Flint Station les Angeles 57, California 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
“Tt it can be sold—I can sell it”’ 








EDNA VANN 


formerly teacher of Creative Writing at 
Los Angeles City College 


ANNOUNCES 


that the constructive criticism for which she has become 
so well-known in Hollywood, among professional as well 
as less experienced nage is now available to all. 
The regular fee is $10 to five thousand words; but, as 
a SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER to readers of 
Writer's Digest, the fee through July will be: $5.00 to 
three thousand words. $1.00 a thousand, or fraction of a 
thousand, thereafter. 

RAY BRAYBURY, the famous writer, and scripter of 
‘Moby Dick’, says: ‘‘Edna Vann’s criticisms are the best 
1 have ever seen. 

Prove it for yourself. Send me a mss, for criticism. 
Or write for further information. 


6000 Sunset Bivd, Suite 209 
Hollywood 28, California 








The Professional Look 
(Continued from page 23) 


used by agencies and networks now is 
gradually emerging a format so widely ac- 
ceptable as to be worth recommending here. 

Essentially, the purpose of the live-TV 
format is to contain all dialogue and move- 
ment cues on one vertical side of each 
page that the remaining portion may be 
clear for technical notations. 

Live-TV scripts are double-spaced 
throughout. Set your left marginal stop 
at 10. Instructions concerning sets or actor 
and camera movements, typed in all caps, 
run from this margin to the middle of 
the page. 

The first tabular stop is set at 15. 
Dialogue, typed in caps and lower case, 
starts here and again runs to the middle 
of the page. 

The final tab stop at 20 is the inset 
depth for the characters’ names, which are 
capitalized and underlined to set them off 
distinctly from any other notations in caps. 

While the action-dialogue ratio varies 
from show to show, it may generally be 
estimated that a half hour live-TV play 
written in this format will require approxi- 
mately 45 pages of script. 


Television — Film 


Film television is movies-in-miniature. 
With scenes recorded on film for subsequent 
editing and telecast, shots need not be 
taken in the exact order in which they 
appear on the finished reel, but may be 
filmed in “take” groups (i.e., scenes with 








HELP! HELP! HELP! 


THAT'S WHAT WE GIVE NEW AUTHORS! 
THIS IS HOW WE DO IT! YOUR BOOK GETS: 
Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public. 
Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN AREA. 


REVIEWS in key periodicals. 


for prompt and frank evaluation to: 


489 Fifth Avenue 


LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all subsequent printings at our own expense. 


DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make you proud of YOUR BOOK 
We are looking for good novels, poetry, non-fiction, juveniles, drama. Send your manuscript WITHOUT DELAY 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-In-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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same characters and backgrounds ) rather 
than in sequence. Thus all shots are num- 
bered separately, so that the director may 
inform his cast and crews, “Today we'll 
take shots 9, 13 and 27.” 

Film-TV derives from the movie script, 
which it resembles. Thus it alone, of all 
script formats known to me, favors single- 
rather than double-spacing. 

The left marginal stop is set at 10 (still 
assuming use of pica typewriter), and the 
shot numbers appear on this line. Tabbed 
at 15 appears single-spaced descriptive mat- 
ter covering all sets and the action of both 
characters and cameras. The set designa- 
tions, camera distances and characters ap- 
pearing are written in caps, while all action 
detail is written in upper and lower case. 

In the body of the script the names of 
characters are centered and capitalized. 
Where descriptive or interpretive phrases 
control the way in which these actors move 
or speak, such phrases, if very short (four 
or less words) are centered and parenthe- 
sized in lower case immediately below the 
character’s name. If longer, such phrases 
are moved out to the tabulator stop at 15, 
and are separated from dialogue by double- 
spacing. 

Speech, which is single-spaced, is cen- 
tered down the middle of the page between 
the tabulator stops of 25 and 60. 

Shot transfers (such as cuts, dissolves, 
fadeouts, etc.) are aligned to meet the right 
margin, and are separated from dialogue 
by double-spacing. 

This space-conserving format averages 
out to one minute playing time per page, 
or—though the appearance is quite dif- 
ferent—roughly the same as the radio 
script. 


Other 


Articles, fillers and verse submissions fol- 
low the basic format described for fiction 
stories. Newsbreaks, purchased by many 
magazines as filler material, should be 
clipped from the newspaper or magazine 
with the date of the journal adhering or 
appended, and secured to a sheet of white 
paper by paste or Scotch tape. The con- 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
pe pa . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great ous THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries, 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe M.N.X. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California, U.S.A. 





San Jose 


Scribe M.N.X. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
| Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 
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Address 
City. 
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tributor’s name and address should appear 
as on other scripts, and his comments, if 
any may be added below the clipping. 

A few words in summary. If it is im- 
portant to make an editor believe you are 
a pro by sending him a professional ap- 
pearing script, it is almost equally important 
to let him think he is getting first crack at 
your creation. 

Just as you would be yourself, an editor 
is unfavorably impressed at a scuffed and 
dog-eared manuscript. Sensing a submis- 
sion has been rejected by many of his 
colleagues, he is more than likely to be 
influenced by their judgment at the outset. 

So if baby comes back smudged, creased, 
damaged to a noticeable extent, take the 
trouble to retype the necessary portions to 
make it fresh and new again. This is a 
chore, but will pay dividends. Ofttimes you 
will find that in retyping you will make 
revisions to the betterment of the story. 
So your loss of time may prove an ultimate 
gain—in cash! 





Writing the Confession 
(Continued from page 29) 


confession story from the seat of their pants, 
so to speak, will find the time they do spend, 
wasted. 


Style Tips 
It’s difficult to lay down set rules about 
style and vocabulary. Rules tend to make 
for slavish imitation and the resultant 
cliches . . . i.e. Our Eyes Met and Held, His 
Lips on Mine Were Like a Flame. But 
there are a few points to keep in mind. 
Your choice of words and _ sentence 
structure help to keep your people in char- 
acter. Simplicity and terseness are more 
in keeping with the average farmer than 
glib, slick talk; a housewife with little 
education must express herself with a lim- 
ited vocabulary, often groping for words, 
perhaps breaking up a sentence or thought 
with a phrase like “Do You See What I 
Mean,” splitting an infinitive occasionally. 
But, on the other hand, flooding a story 
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with colloquialisms and quaint expressions 
can be phony, and it will seem as if you’re 
“writing down.” 

This is a mistake often made in teen age 
stories. Instead of getting to know teen- 
agers, some writers will use a lot of current 
slang terms and pepper a story generously 
with such expressions as real gone and cool 
and hep. Slang alone won’t make your 
teenager sound like one. Let the thoughts 
come out naturally. Take this fifteen year 
old boy’s explanation of his problem, told 
in his own words (“Wild Saturday Night” 
March True Story) : 

“If anybody ever went batting his head 
against stone walls, I was the guy. If any- 
body ever tried to be what he wasn’t—older, 
smarter, tougher—well, I was that guy, too. 
Or I used to be, seven months back, before 
Adele Treska’s pajama party... ” 
Generally speaking, confession writing 

demands simple, short sentences—no com- 
plicated punctuation. Vocabulary is plain 
with a minimum of “sixty-four dollar” 
words. The best confession style ‘aims to 
make the reader feel someone is really talk- 
ing to her, intimately and conversationally. 


Will They Rewrite? 

Writers have often asked me whether 
editors buy plots they like and have the 
stories rewritten. Since editors hate to pass 
up a really good story they do get a rewrite 
if the original author is incapable of polish- 
ing up the story to suit the editor. For the 
most part the stories that appear in the 
confession magazines are the original au- 
thor’s work. Budgets, staff and time limita- 
tions keep some editors from buying any 
stories that would have to be completely 
rewritten by an outside writer. But some 
editors, notably those at MacFadden, Dell, 
Fawcett and Ideal, do buy unusual stories 
for rewrite. 

A lot of these rewrite purchases are made 
through the various contests.. The script 
purchased may be used merely as source 
material. In most cases these major re- 
writes are handled by outside rather than 
staff writers. The majority of them work 
into these assignments through previous 
sales which give the editor an idea of their 
style, the type of thing they would do well, 
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etc. Since editors usually have rather spe- 
cific ideas about what they want in a re- 
write they like to discuss these jobs person- 
ally with the author which of course, gives 
the New York City writer an edge. Pay- 
ment on these big jobs is equivalent to 
selling an original story for the rewriter, 
since the author of the original manuscript 
usually gets just a flat fee of from $25 to 
$100. Naturally, writers like these assign- 
ments since they are getting well paid and 
are usually assured of their final check be- 
fore investing their time. 

Rewriting is very valuable in confession 
writing. It gives the editor a chance to buy 
stories he might otherwise not be able to 
use. It has given many beginners a boost 
and it gives the busy selling writer a 
chance to work on something fresh without 
having to strain for new ideas. 

The market list on page 32 will give you 
a brief view of editorial needs. However, 
your best plan is to thoroughly study some 
of the confession magazines on the market 
to see what type of stories they use. 





Carol Potter, of Bolton Landing, New York, 

asked a friend for some advice on writing son- 

nets. The friend’s answer is printed below in the 

form of a perfect sonnet. (Scan’it to see for 

yourself. ) 

I never tried to write a sonnet yet; 

I’m sure I couldn’t do it if I tried. 

The more I scanned, the harder it would 
get, 

The rhythm twisted and the meter tied. 

To set a thought down in poetic phrase 

Is harder than to cook a meal for ten; 

I will not spend my weary nights and days 

In iambic pentameter, and then 

Discover that the third line lacks a beat 

Or find that Shakespeare stole my thought 
long since 

Or Barrett’s style or Spencer’s sounds more 
neat. 

But if to writing sonnets runs your thought, 

My blessing on your ventures freely take; 

And when an ode of beauty you have 
wrought 

Send me a copy, for your kindness’ sake! 


Neti G. MavHAM 





“Why do writers send us manuscripts 
they don’t care enough about to polish 
and revise?” editors ask us. 


Writers often are unable to recognize 
weaknesses of their own “brain chil- 
dren” and rush them too soon out into 
the rough-and-tumble world of editors, 
deadlines, limited space, and rejections. 


By sending the mss. first to the WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST Criticism Department, a 
writer learns how to improve it to meet 
editorial demands, and where the mss. 
has the best chances of selling. Don’t 


lead your brainchild astray—send it to 
WRITER’S DIGEST today. 


three-act plays. 





Avoid a delinquent brainchild! 


The rate for a complete constructive criticism, revision suggestions and specific market 
information about your own manuscripts are: 

Stories and articles up to 3,000 words—$4.00; add $1.00 for each additional 1,000 words. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem plus 10c for each additional line over ten. 

Novels—$! per 1,000 words—entire mss. edited. 

Radio and Television plays—$6.00 for 30-minute or one-act play; $15 for one-hour or 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 


N THE 15th of each month, 

WRITER'S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Begin- 
ner's Individual Course in Short Story 
Writing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing, and be able to compose good read- 
able English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 



















The price of this course is quite reason- 
able*. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an 
outline of the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing that will intrigue and inspire you, 
await sincere inquiries. 















We invite you to reply at once. 













WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio AP-5 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 









* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Senator Neuberger 
(Continued from page 20) 


perplexing problems of state government, 
(not to mention his best-selling book, Ad- 
ventures in Politics) Neuberger has caused 
millions of people to think seriously about 
what goes on at state legislatures all over 
the land. 

Free lance writers deal with ideas and it 
is ideas that have the power to change 
history. To believe in the inherent power 
of your own tool, gives a writer a feeling of 
responsibility and courage. 

“To show you how an article can keep 
going on and on,” Senator Neuberger said, 
“Here’s a reprint the St. Petersburg (Flor- 
ida) Times has recently made of some of 
our writing on state government. They're 
giving it to every member of the Florida 
legislature and are distributing it widely 
about the country. Writing may be a 
hazardous career and have its financial in- 
security, but it has compensations too.” 

Here, we asked him: “Senator Neuberger, 
what do you think of free lancing as a way 
of making a living?” 

“It has advantages and disadvantages all 
its own. Financially you’re never sure where 
you stand. Even when you're successful, 
you worry about drying-up or losing your 
touch. Then too, you’re never quite satis- 
fied with your writing. Somebody has said 
that a writer is never really happy and I 
think he’s right. On the other hand, no 
other occupation offers the personal satis- 
faction that writing does.” 

Neuberger’s literary output will no doubt 
suffer while he’s in the Senate. He cannot 
write articles by dictating them. “I have 
to type them out on paper myself and 
go over them carefully to see what I’ve 
written. 

“A few publishers have asked me to have 
stuff ghosted under my by-line,” he said. 
“But I couldn’t do it.” 

It happens that the author of this article 
is one of Washington’s more prolific ghosts. 
The urge to explore the subject was 
irresistible. 

“What's wrong with ghostwriting? Every- 
body does it.” 
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authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
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WRITER'S SERVICE 


Prompt service — Market ions 
Collecting rejection slips? CRIT. CISM at $1 
per 1,000 words tells you the truth about your 
story; how to fix it. Special attention to plot 
and characterization. 

Got a gem in the rough? Then you need 
REWRITING. Your script polished, edited, 
put in ae shape. $1.50 per 1,000 words 
includes typ: 

TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words—with 
editing, 75c. The best bond. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Accurate—Neat—Prompt 
One free carbon. Typed to specification. 
All work proof-read and mailed flat. 
50c per thousand words. 
Send your book-lengths for special rates. 
MILDRED HAMILTON 
Hotchkiss, Colerade 
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WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems tears subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—well send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


f RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





hone MSS. SaLvERy and Pickup 


any TWO PUBLISHERS ze choose. 
BOOK co TESTS Sz. 000 IN AWARDS 


le P 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 


WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details: spelling, punctuation, 

awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, hyphena- 

tion, etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


CLEVELANG. “OHI 1° 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 





1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohie 











Senator Neuberger smiled but his answer 
was very determined. “No offense’ meant, 
but it’s dishonest. It’s masquerading under 
false colors. To me, it’s about like going on 
the operating table thinking that a noted 
surgeon is going to perform your operation, 
only to find that Joe Jones, the chiropodist, 
has done the job. I don’t like it.” 

Neuberger thought a minute and said: 
“I guess for me there’s another factor, too. 
I’ve got pride in my work. I couldn’t put 
my by-line on a single word that I hadn’t 
written personally.” 

Unquestionably, writing will continue to 
be a potent political tool for Neuberger. 
With his writing ability, he can dramatize 
issues in terms millions can understand. 

Senator Neuberger has a final word of 
warning for all writers which he thinks they 
would do well to observe. “Never talk about 
your writing,” he says. “If you do, you’ll 
run into trouble and dissipate many a good 
idea. It’s a funny thing, but the more you 
talk about a subject, the harder it is to 
put it down on paper. You lose your spon- 
taneity. Pretty soon you’ve got the feeling 
that you’ve written about it, even though 
you haven’t. Talk about it, if you must— 
after it’s written.” 





Enigma 


He said he might publish my little tale 
If it were longer 
And the ending were stronger. 
He said that the plot was in need of a shot, 
In the arm, so to speak; 
The characters weak. 
He strongly advised that the climax 
Be shifted; the flood scene be lifted 
Bodily out—and replaced with a 
drought. 
I have a query, as witless and weary, 
I begin it 
What did he see in it? 
SHIRLEY LUNDGREN 
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ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. 
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Hyams, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“Palmer training was the turning point in my life,” 


are looking for new writers. 
criticism of my writing by Palmer instructors brought out my writing 
‘Fate’ bought three stories and ‘Prediction’ bought another. I 
have prospects fer making many more sales.” 


New Writer Sells 4 Stories to "Fate" and "Prediction" 


writes Barnet 
. It is especially good now when editors 
‘The valuable coaching and constructive 


Enjoy “Fame and Fortune’ As A 
Writer of Short Stories, Mysteries, 
Articles, Radio and Television Scripts 


Free Typical Lesson Shows How You May Learn 
at Home For Extra Income or Full-Time Career 


Post Writer 
Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, “The Outer 
Limit,” to Saturday Evening 
Post will make no difference 
in my attitude toward study- 
ing your course — except, if 
possible, to make me work 
harder. Even though I am still studying it, 1 
feel that I have already benefited from your 
course of instruction. You people have a wonder- 
ful knack of bringing out and underlining impor- 
tant facts of fiction writing. . . .”—J. Graham 
Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. Doar’s Post 
story was subsequently adapted for radio and 
broadcasting on “Escape” over CBS and on tele- 
vision for “Robert Montgomery Presents” over 


NBC.) 





Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of information in 
your lessons, covering all phases 
of writing, plus the utmost in 
help from excellent instructors 
leaves no question about writing 
techniques. I haven’t completed 
the course yet, but I wouldn’t 
have my check for an article if it weren’t for the 
guidance of Palmer Institute.”—Billie Cook, 
Vallejo, California. 





Now Sells To 
Big Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine 
writing from Palmer Institute 
has been invaluable to me ever 
since. Naturally I’m an enthu- 
siastic booster for the staff and 
the course, which I consider the 
finest of its kind in existence 
says Keith Monroe, widely renowned 





” 


anywhere, 
young writer whose articles appear in Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Reader’s Digest, New Yorker, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, and 
other top pay magazines. 


Have your friends had interesting experiences ? 
Have you ideas about people, places, hobbies, 
sports, business or social activities, etc., that 
might make interesting stories or articles for 
general magazines, trade and technical journals, 
fraternal publications, etc. ? 


Earn While Learning 


Many Palmer beginners earn while learning, 
receiving small but welcome checks for material 
that may be turned out quickly once you acquire 
the proper ‘technique. And now it’s easier to 
learn than you may imagine, through Palmer’s 
unique method of training—for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all. Fiction, Article, 
Radio and TV. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how you may 
“cash-in” on the opportunities for new writers, 
we make this generous free package offer to send 
you: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with actual writing assignments showing 
how you can “learn by doing” and typical answers 
showing how professional writers actually do the 
work plus 40- ~page book “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories” describing your opportunities. 
Send for your Free Lesson Material and Book. (No 
obligation. No salesman will call.) Write today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-45 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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National Home Study Council cogenet 
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CLIP COUPON OR 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-45 


FREE! 
Hollywood 28, California 


Please Send me free typical lesson package and 40-page 
book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,"’ explaining 
how your home-study training helps new writers get 
started and experienced writers increase their income. 


Address 





City.. pitecasasrona weeds Zone eee 
Please print clearly. Veterans check here ( ) 
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on sale 
march 20th 
60c a copy 


reserve a copy at your 
local newsstand now for 


yourself and for a friend 


Published by Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 








